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pO-DAY is May llth, and I am so busy buying 
nt" bees, getting them home, and transferring 
= them, that I hardly have time to think of any 
thing to write, much less to put in shape for publi- 
cation; like friend Heddon, | have been foolish 
enough to promise six regular contributions each 
month, and, having made the promises, they must 
be fulfilled. 

ABOUT QUEENS. 
A friend writes as follows:— 


FRIEND HUTCHINSON : —We organized an association here last 
week, and at the mee ao J we had quite a discussion about im- 
ported queens. Mr. Weed claimed that we did not need an im- 
ported queen to breed from, but I told him that we must change 
our Italian bees by imported stock, or very soon we will have 
noeens but black bees. Please give your views in next GLEAN- 


OTTO KLEINOW. 

‘Detroit, Mich., May 9, 1881. 

If we are always careful to rear our queens from 
pure queens, I do not see why we can not keep our 
stock pure without an imported queen; but there 
seems to bea “vim” about imported stock that is 
obtainable in no other way, unless it is by crossing 
with the blacks. I think a good imported queen is 
very desirable property; but friend Root has hit 
the nail on the bead (I had my hammer all ready to 
strike, but he was a little ahead of me) in his re- 
marks on page 237. You know that I told you, last 
month, that { brought through only one colony, and 
that was a swarm of blacks that I bought last fall, of 
aman who had 23swarms. All of his bees, except 
one swarm, died last winter. Now, if I were not 
rearing queens for sale, I should keep this black 
queen, and breed from her; but as it is, her head 
has been off some time. I tell you, my friends, I be- 
lieve some of us are paying too much attention to 
the looks of a queen; we should pay more attention 
to the bees that she produces, and to what these bees 
(do. Ihave seen some extra good swarms of bees 
that had very commonplace-looking queens; just 
the same as some of us smart men have very ordi- 
nary-looking mothers. (No offense intended.) 

Neighbor Long has a queen three years old, the 
daughter of an imported queen, that has always out- 
stripped every queen in his apiary, and her swarm 
has always stored the most honey, and has always 
come through the winter in good condition. Out of 
28 queens, neighbor L. brought through only 5 this 
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spring. This queen was one of them. Now (is 
friend Doolittle says), I should prefer queens reared 
from this queen to those reared from en imported 
queen that had not been thoroughly tested. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


I agree with you, friend Il.; and the mat- 
ter of choosing a queen to get cells from is 
one that has just come up in our apiary. | 
have had nearly a hundred nice queens, 
reared from imported mothers last season 
by neighbors Rice and Dean, to choose from. 
I should have used the red-clover queen 
largely, but she, too, is dead. Allof myown 
imported queens were lost. After consider- 
ing the matter from all points, I felt that I 
would prefer to have queens reared to send 
out to you, from one of our finest imported 
queens, and so we are using her. We should 
use, also, an imported Cyprian or Ifoly-Land 
queen, but I believe none have wintered 
over in Medina Co., and friend Jones does 
not seem to have any just at present, either. 

—_—————sP> 000 a 


DOOLITTLE ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BEES. 





SEE in May GLEANINGS that Doolittle is called 
M upon to answer a few questions, first of which 

is by J. F. Floury, in regard to breeding bees for 
honey, or breeding from imported stock. I wish to 
say about this, as I should on all other matters of 
improvement, that if we settle down on the idea that 
we have the best stock in the world,and that we 
will try no further, but breed our own to perfection, 
we may soon find ourselves behind others. Well, 
what shall we do? buy an imported queen and breed 
wholly from her? No: doas those who are success- 
ful in improvement do; i.e.,if you have a good 
thing, which you believe to be such, use that as a 
means of success mainly; and in addition, try,on a 
small scale, any thing that looks like being an im- 
provement on what you already have; and after 
you have proved such to be the case, adopt it, tothe 
exclusion of the other. Forinstance: as we are talk- 
ing of improvement of bees, you will see on page 21, 
GLEANINGs for Jan., 1881, I say, ‘‘ Five hundred dol- 
lars would not hire me to breed all my queens from 
an imported mother, and let my present stock go 
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down.” 
not debar me from trying different queens, both 
imported and otherwise, to see if by some of them I 
can not improve the stock I now have. Last season 


I bought a queen from A. I. Root’s red-clover queen, | 


and one from another party, both looking toward 
improvement. Now, while the latter proves to be 


of no value, I think the former promises success, | 


for both her colony and those of the five young 


queens I reared from her wintered far better than | 
While I can) 
not say positively what they will be as honey-gath- | 
erers, yet, should they prove equal in that respect | 


the average of my old stock of bees. 


to my old stock, it will be seen I shall have made an 


improvement by getting this stock in my yard. To | 


sum up, ** prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.”” 
CARE OF SURPLUS COMBS. 

Next: E. D. Howell wishes to know how Doolittle 
cares for empty combs to keep moth worm from 
destroying them; and friend Root thinks Doolittle 
has bees enough to cover them by the time warm 
weather comes. Thisisa mistake, for Ihave sum- 
mered over from two to five hundred for the past 
two seasons, and it looks at present as if I should 
earry over 1000 the present season. To preserve 
them, I had a cupboard or small closet built, in 


which I could hang on racks 250 combs, which filled | 
Fill the | 
room with combs, or put in what you have; get a 
kettle and place some ashes in it; put in a shovel of | 


the room to within two feet of the bottom. 


coals, and on this pour 1 Ib. of sulphur for every 100 
cubic feet contained in your room. 


you wait till the eggs which are in the combs are 
pretty generally hatched, once sulphuring seems to 
suffice unless the combs are where the moth miller 
can get at them. From experiment, we have found | 
the above amounts of sulphur to be none too much, 
for in case of matted webs or cocoons, if less is used | 
they will not be killed. 


WHAT BECOMES OF BEES WHEN ROBBED? 


Next we come to **comments on Doolittle’s com. 
ments,” by A. A. Bradford, of New Hampshire, 
where he asks, “ If the bees that are robbed do not | 
go with the robbers, where do they go?’ It isa well- 
known law which governs the economy of the hive, 


as 
Now, while this is the truth, still it does 


Shut the door, | 
and, if necessary, cork all tight with strips of cloth; | 
then leave it for 48 hours, at which time you can | 
take them out and put moreinif you havethem. If. 


Ju NE 


it was the robbed bees that were going to the hive of 
the victors? 
Borodino, N. Y., May 20, 1881. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
[To be continued.] 


I know the robbed bees went along with 
the robbers, friend D., because none were 
left in the hive after all the honey was out, 
and the robbers were greatly increased in 
‘numbers. The robbers had a queen, and 
the robbed, none. I watched the whole pro- 
ceeding, but I do not now remember any 
other instance where I saw it all so sono A 
SENDING GOODS BACK. 

IT seems pretty hard for some of the brethren to 
get over the idea of sending things back, if they are 
not just as they should be, or even if they imagine 
such to be the case. Last season a customer mailed 
a queen back, a long trip, because she did not seem 
very lively, and some have talked of sending bees 
back, because a part of them were dead. Please, 
friends, do not think of doing such a thing; but, out 
of kindness to the poor little sufferers, if nothing 
else, take care of them the best you can, as if it were 
your own mishap, and I think you will always find 
the shipper disposed to be neighborly. Any one who 
has bad luck in shipping bees needs all the help and 
assistance we can give him. Do not,I pray you, 
think of being so unkind as to send any thing back 
until you have first notified the shipper, and then he 
can give such directions as to the disposal of the 
| goods as he thinks best. If you get a queen that is 
feeble after a long trip, put her on acomb of fresh 
honey, in the Peet cage, the very hour you get her, 
and then report. 

-_-- Saline 
THE RUBBER-PLATE FOUNDATION MACHINE. 

THE rubber plates for making fdn. are a success, 
| except in two points. The first is, that we have not 
| yet succeeded in making fdn. with them as thin as 

| that made by the rolls, or even on the plaster casts; 
| but as it is soft dipped wax, with excellent side 
lw alls, it will all be used by the bees, and is probably 
' economy inthe end. About 5 square feet per lb. is 
| what the machines will probably average. The sec- 
| ond trouble is the trimming. Unless we make larger 
| sheets than we need, pile them up and trim with 

| a knife, as we do with the roligd fdn., it takes more 
| time to do the trimming than to make the sheets. It 
| will work on wire without trouble; but if made in a 





that all bees which die leave the hive to die, if the | wired frame, the surplus wax around the edges will 
weather will permit them so to do; hence at all | stick to the wood of the frame. Who will solve this 
times, except during freezing weather, we find no problem? We have sent out about half a dozen ma- 
dead bees in or about the hives after the first clear- | chines, and will doubtless soon have reports from 
ing-out in the spring. If a colony becomes queen- | them. The prices are as given in April No. We 
less so as to die, the bees one by one depart from the | have at present rubber sheets for the L. frame only, 
hive as death approaches, till all are gone. Now, as | about 85; by 17!3; but of course we can easily cut 





far as my experience goes, this is what becomes of | 
the bees when robbed; and if, as alleged, the robbed 
bees go home with the robbers, and even help, after 
being conquered, in carrying the honey away from 
their once happy home to that of a stranger, it is 
some thing that has never come under my notice. 
But I have frequently seen the bees, when robbed 
during early spring, perish in the hive by starva- 
tion, and also when warm enough to leave the hive 


one by one till all were gone. Friend Root says, on | 
page 182 of GLEANINGS, that he has had cases where | 


the bees from a robbed hive went home withthe rob- 
bers. Will he please tell us how they acted when 
going home with the robbers, and how he knew that 


them down to any thing smaller. The price of the 
| above is $5.00, and they can be sent by mail for 80c. 


>.> 





ANOTHER IMPLEMENT FOR WIRING FDN. IN FRAMES. 

SomE time last winter, W. W. Bliss, Los Angeles, 
Cal., sent us a little wire, to be used instead of the 
Blood roller, for fastening fdn. against the wire, in 
wired frames. We have had no occasion to use it 
until recently. We find now, that our girls work it 
more rapidly, and it does better work, than the rol- 
ler. After using it a while, I picked up an ordinary 
button-hook, such as ladies use for buttoning their 
shoes, and after filing a little groove in the back of 





the hook, soit would not slip off the wire, I found it 
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was even better than the wire friend Bliss sent. 
You want your frame all wired as usual, and your 
sheets of fdn. cut so as to just fill the frames. Have 
a board also, cut so as to just slip inside the frame. 
Lay the wired frame over the board, and put the 
sheet of fdn. between the diagonal and upright wires. 
Now run your button-hook along on each wire, with 
force enough to imbed the wire slightly. Turn the 
frame over, and dothe same with the diagonal wires, 
undit is ready to hangin the hives. We can mail 
you a hook, already grooved, for 10c., if you can not 
muke one cheaper. Of course, the Given machine 
does all this cheaper, but it costs $40.00, and every- 
body can not afford one. 








- FIRIEND ALLEY ON QUEEN-CAGES, | 


REMARKS IN REGARD TO 


QUEENS BY MAIL. 


ALSO SOME SENDING 
} SHALL use a sponge filled with honey instead of 
il sugar candy. Experimenting with candy last 
“year cost me the loss of many queens. Ido not 
lose one queen in fifty with sponge and honey. Now 
I will explain about the cage. It is made % inch 
wide, so as to give more space of sponge tothe bees, 
thus making the food hold out longer. In shipping, 
the tin might pressin: but as I make them the tin is 
on solid against the wood on all sides, and can not 
press in. 

In shipping 2, 4,6, or more queens at one time, I 
will place {the wire face to face, but reversing the 
sponges, so that the bees in one cage can feed from 
the sponge in the other. In shipping3 queens, I will 
make the tin one inch shorter, and cover the sponge 
with wire cloth, and then the bees in all three cages 
can draw food from their neighbors. Beesin such 
cages will live from 2 to3 weeks. I think the press- 
ure of the wire cloth will hold the sponge in place; 
if not, drive a sharp nail through the side into it. 
Half a dozen bees to a cage will be all the companya 
queen will want. 

To put the bees in the cage, keep up the corner of 
wire not nailed down, and raise it with the index 
finger. The spring of the wire will keep it down. I 
have done this all my days. 




















ALLEY’S IMPROVEMENT ON THE PEET CAGE. 

I can bore the holes in them with power, and can 
do it much quicker than I can nail them up. Then 
again, the cages used to-day are much stronger and 
neater. Ihave put a few bees in them, and covered 
the tin with paper, to keep the bees away from the 
cold tin. I have no idea that the bees will be alive 
when they get to Medina, as they have not had a 
chance to fly fora few days, ard the weather is too 
cold to ship them. Cloth would be much better 
than paper to protect the bees against the cold tin. 
My object in sending these cages is to have you 
make some improvement, if any can be made. My 
experience in the queen-shipping line is as exten- 
sive as almost any one’s; but it takes everybody to 
know everything. I have bothered over cages more 
or less for a month past, and have finally settled on 
the style sent you to-day. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., April 16, 1881. 





The principal feature of the above cage is 
the manner of holding the tin slide. This 
slide has each side folded up partially, say 
at about an angle of 45 degrees. Well, 
grooves are cut for this slide to slide in, on 
the same angle, near the edge of the cage, as 

ou seein the cut. These grooves need to 
ye far enough from the edge so there will be 
no danger of splitting out. We will place 
35.00 to the credit of friend A. for this sim- 
ple device, and I expect to get my money 
back by making you such cages for 6 cts. 
each, or 50 cts. per doz.; you may have a 
sponge or candy in them, as you choose. 
My experience with the sponge of honey has 
resulted in so much daubing of all parties 
interested, as well as the bees, that I have 
given it up in favor of the candy. Friend 
Moore and others use candy and a sponge 
too. In making them by the quantity, we 
shall use thick basswood plank, and after 
boring the holes into the edge of the plank 
by machinery, the cages will be sliced off 
with a saw, planed on both sides, groove cut 
for the slides and wire cloth, in long pieces, 
ahd then the cages will be cut up. By sli- 
ding the wire cloth into a groove just like 
the one that holds the tin, the rough edges 
are covered, so if you put a cage into your 
pocket, it is not going to catch on your hand- 
kerchief, etc. The idea of putting two to- 
gether, so the bees can get candy or honey 
through the wire cloth of the next one, is 
also a brilliant conception, if I may be ex- 
cused. By leaving off one tin and one wire 
cloth from two of them, they can be tied to- 
gether, so as to send a single queen long dis- 
tances. I very much dislike so many 
changes, but I think this cage offers sufti- 
cient advantages in the two features men- 
tiened, as well as cheapness. I should put 
the bees in by drawing back the tin slide. 
The bees mentioned came all alive. 

_ _— © 0 
FRIEND FLANAGAN’S FIRST EXPERI- 
KNCE IN SELLING BEES BY 
THE POUND. 


ABOUT GETTING THEM TO SELL. 





















































































ALSO SOME HINTS 





SK7 OU see, we sent friend F. some orders 
Y - fill, and here is what he says about 
iF 1b:— 

Friend Root :—Don't scold. On coming back from 
the express office this evening I went to introduce a 
young queen (virgin) to the nucleus from which I 
had taken one of those I sent out. IthoughtI would 
see how many bees they had, and if they would need 
more in the place of those removed; and behold, on 
the second comb, the queen as large as life. I felt 
bad, Ltell you. No chance of getting her with her 
bees, as the express had left an hour before. I went 
and got a Peet cage, caught her and about 15 bees, 
and will send her by mail in the morning when I 
post this letter, and will write to Loveland and ex- 
plain how it came that there was no queen with one 
of his packages. In the other I caught her majesty 
after I had caged and weighed the bees,so I am sure 
one is all right. I saw her (the one that was left) on 
the comb when I shook it into the tunnel, but she 
must have taken wing instead of going down with 
the other bees. It has taught me a lesson that I will 
try to profit by. And now for a question or two, and 
then a little chat, and I will bid you good-night. 

In selling bees by the pound, is it safe to shake in, 
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or, rather, take other bees, than the ones in her 
nucleus? How do you manage to get enough bees 


for 1 lb. when the queen is in a nucieus that has but | 


barely that amount? I had to give young bees to 


both of the nuclei I took those out of this evening, | 


to protect the unbatched brood. 

Now, do you want to know how [ have my colonies 
so strong? I will tell you. Candy didit. I made up 
a liberal supply along in Feb., and put it on every 
colony right on top of the frames; and as fast as 
they used it up I put on another, even when they 
were bringing in pollen from the eim and maple, 


and later from the fruit-bloom. Lift a cover when | 


you would, you would find the young bees at the 


candy, and at it at night as well as day, and especial- | 


ly the stormy, rainy, cold days; thenthe whole force 
would be atit. Some one said, when he saw me lift 
off the slab of partly used candy, when I went to 
show him my bees, that it was too expensive; that I 
would never get my money and labor back; but I 
believe that 2, or at least 3 lbs. of candy will make at 
least 1 lb. of bees; and as long as I can sell at pres- 
ent prices, it will all come back, with compound in- 
terest too; and then the satisfaction of having 


booming colonies, ready to do all they can for you | 
when they get the chance, is a satisfaction too great | 


to be resisted. I must close. Send in the orders, 


and remember that I will be sure next time that the | 


queen is there. E. T. FLANAGAN. 


Belleville, Lil., May 20, 1881. 


Well, now, friend F., isn’t it a little singu- | 


lar that I have exactly answered you, on p. 
275, even before your letter was written? I 
would not atiempt to mix bees to send with 
a queen, for the strange one would be very 
likely to sting her, and that would leave 
your customer in a very bad_ predicament. 
Ve get 1 lb. from a hive, without trouble; 
frequently 2 lbs., and have, in a few cases, 
taken 3 lbs., even in the month of May. If 
too few are left, take some of the combs 
away, or bring some bees from another hive. 
I should very much like to know how many 
vounds of candy it will take to make 1 Ib. of 


ees. 
——__——tl> 00 <a 


THE GIVEN FDN. PRESS, THIS PRES- 
ENT SEASON. 


* AST year, after carefully reading all the testi- 
LF monials in favor of the different fdn. ma- 
=~ chines, I concluded to get a ‘‘Dunham.” It 
was, after some delay, received, and I did my best, 
for a novice, to make it work; but it was “no go,” 
and I was very much discouraged with my want of 
success, but attributed it tomy lack of skill. This 
spring I thought I would try the “ Foster mold,’”’ be- 
lieving any thing that he would send out would be 
worth the money. My experience with it you have 
already given tothe public, and every word I said 
was true; and I still say that, for persons who need 
but asmall quantity for their own use, it is the ma- 
chine yet; but the plaster plates, and the shallow 
impressions, or, rather, the low side walls and rather 
thick base, or septum, was a drawback. Thinking 
over what Heddon had written in regard to the 
‘““Given machine,” and having considerable confi- 
dence in his judgment, I wrote for one, and have 
given it a fair trial, and Iam compelled, in justice, 
to say that, for ease of manipulation, correctness of 
work, and perfection of ail that one desires in comb 
fdn. (thick or thin), height of side walls and thinness 


| of septum, it is ahead of all. Idon’t want a better 
machine or better fdn.; andthen you can put the 
wires in in such a manner that they are completely 
covered, and no brood injured. I have written this 
| without the knowledge or consent of the inventors. 
| And I can indorse every word that Heddon said of it 
| last year. E. T. FLANAGAN. 
| Belleville, Ill, May 6, 1881. ' 
| We have, within a few days, received of 
| friend Given some wired frames, filled with 
|fdn., that are certainly handsome, and he 
| without question deserves great credit for 
so pertinaciously pushing his invention along 
to its present state of perfection. The fdn. 
is not as soft, and I should say not as easily 
| worked out by the bees as that made on the 
rubber or plaster plates: but as it is done 
| rapidly, and with a great degree of econo- 
my of wax, it must certainly come greatly 
into use. Who will take the next step, and 
make the rubber plates put the sheet into 
the wired frames? 
—_—_— ED 
MRS. LUCINDA HARRISON'S TALK TO 
| THE CHILDREN. 


——— 


Y DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS: — I’ve just fin- 
MM ished reading your letters in May No. of 
| "~~ GLEANINGS, and I asked myself how many 
| of these boys and girls are trying to do some thing 
useful. We are delighted that Mollie E. Canoles 
makes surplus boxes; this is hitting the nail right 
on the head, isn’t it? It does not require much 
strength to make them, but skill and tact. All little 
boys love to drive nails, and why should not the girls 
too? Not only know how to drive them, but do it 
properly, so that they will not split, or the nails 
bend. 

We do not like names that end in ie,—-Johnnie, 
Mollie, ete. The police reports are full of such 
names. Mary is a beautiful name, and it seems like 
bad taste to change it to Mollie, which is a more 
suitable name for a horse tban a girl or woman. 

You have all heard of Simpson’s honey-plant, have 
you not? It is called by this name, because Mr. 
Simpson found out that it is a good honey-plant, and 
told Mr. Root and other bee-keepers about it. We 
saw Mr. Simpson at a bee-meeting, and he looks as 
if he would enjoy doing a kind act. He said that he 
had a little boy, seven years old, who, when the bees 
swarmed, ran up to the hive, and caught and caged 
the queen as she came out. I've tried to catch the 
queens in this way, but my fingers are not nimble 
enough, and I have a kind of ague, like the hunters 
have when they aim atadeer. They tremble, and 
call it “ buck’s ague.”’ I’m glad that they do have 
it, for 1 do not like to have the pretty deers killed; 
do you? Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., May 23, 1881. 








CEIVED. 


W. G. Russell, Millbrook, Ont., Can., sends us a one-page 
circular of apiarian supplies. 

A. W. Cheney, Kanawha Falls, W. Va., sends us a well exe- 
cuted cheirograph circular of one page, giving prices of Italian 
bees and queens. 

0. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, lonia Co., Mich., sends us a 
very full 8-page catalogue of apiarian implements. 

G. W. Baker, Lewisville, Ind., issues a postal price list of Ital- 
ian queens only, y 
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MACHINE FOR PUNCHING FRAMES. 
E have had a hard winter on bees in this part 
WY of the country. I think nearly one-half of 
* the bees in this county have died, and in 
most cases they have died for want of proper pack- 
ing. 

I have made a cheap machine for punching frames 
for wire, which does the work so nicely that I 
oe, thought I would send you a pencil 
fi | sketch of it. The diagram and de- 
Hi 


scription will make it all plain. 
"Wn n 
. 












A is the punch-bar, made of °, 
steel rod, 12 in. long, with head and 
washer on upper end, and lower 
end drawn out to a fine chisel- 
pointed punch. B and C are blocks 
to hold the frame while being 
punched. D is a wire coil spring 
which withdraws the punch every 
time. Eisalever. Fis the tread- 
le. G is a wooden post 2x4 which 
you can make any height you want, 
and fasten to the wall where it will 
be most convenient. Lower half of 
punch-bar is made square to keep 
from turning. J. A. OSBORNE. 
——__————- Rantoul, lll., March 23, 1881. 

Thanks, friend O. Your plan is quite in- 
genious; but we use, for the purpose, a gang 
of drills that bore a bundle of top and bot- 
tom bars at once. For drills, we use wire 
nails filed at the end, some thing like a brad 
awl. If one breaks, it takes but a moment to 
replace it. Wired frames are getting to bea 
standard article. Our trade in them this 
season is much greater than it was last, and 
any device to help make them accurately 
and rapidly is of course a boon to the “boys.” 
DOES IT PAY TO PACK BEES IN CHAFF 

OR COTTON SEED IN TEXAS? 


FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


Make one, and see if the boys don’t 
think it is fun to punch frames 
with it. 
\ 
j 
il 
| 















Ts HE winter of 188)-81 has been the severest 
“#~=6wwe have had in Texas for many years. We 
= have had two snowstorms, the snow lying on 
the ground for four days, and the ice was thick 
enough to bear up a horse. 

And now I want to prove that, in the severest win- 
ters in Texas, only the weakest colonies need to be 
packed with chaff or cotton seed. If you must pack 
them, use cotton seed, as you can get it for 4 cts. per 
bushel. 

Mr. Carroll, of Navarro Co., Texas, says, on p. 238 
of GLEANINGS, that it does pay to pack bees; so I 
suppose he packed all of his, not leaving one colony 
unpacked for experiment, and therefore he really 
does*not know whether it pays or not. 

I was sick about the time the bees ought to have 
been packed, and after I got well I had only time 
enough to pack the weakest colonies before it was 
too cold to handle them. I had no chaff cushions, 
and did not think of cotton seed, so I did it in this 
way: I cut oat straw the exact length of the frames, 
and after removing one of the empty combs on each 
side of the hive, packed the straw on end in its 





place. In this way I could contract the inside as 




















































































much as [ wanted by removing more frames. I 
packed only five of the swarms in this way, but I'll 
never do it again. 

My first swarm came out only two days after Mr. 
Carroll's, and was from a hive that had not beer 
packed, and another bee-keeper of Austin had a 
swarm a few days before mine. 

I had 18 colonies in the fall; brought them all 
through safely until April, then the robbers began; 
they robbed one strong colony of their stores, and in 
the late freeze, April 14, they were killed; this is the 
only swarm I have lost. I now have 15, including 
new swarms. 

All of my bees wintered on honey from the bitter- 
weed, and are now bringing in honey from the mes- 
quite and hoarhound. The horsemint is commenc- 
ing to bloom, and I will get my main crop from it. I 
think I will send you asection of horsemint honey in 
the summer, and you will think it is at least next 
best to clover honey. 

We have had nearly a whole week of steady, soak- 
ing rains, and I think there will not only be a large 
honey crop, but a great increase of bees. 

Can not some other Texas bee-keepers let us know 
their opinion on chaff packing in Texas? I am will- 
ing to “give in”’ if lam wrong. 

Mr. Koot, can you not give us a column of *' Sea- 
sonable Hints ’’ every month? W. L. STILES. 

Austin, Travis Co., Texas, May 7, 1881. 

Why, friend S., you conclude your letter 
saying one of your strongest colonies was 
frozen out April 14th, and yet you don’t be- 
lieve chaff packing would pay! It is true, 
they were robbed; but if they were strong 
and well protected, I do not quite see how 
they could have been robbed. Again, I do 
not quite agree that your method of using 
long straw is equal to close chaff packing. 
May be I am too strong on chaff, but I thin 
it pretty safe, even yet. I have often 
thought of ‘‘seasonable hints;” but it al- 
ways rises up before me that your honey 
harvest will be over before some other bro- 
ther up North has commenced; and how 
could I manage to strike you all? It is true, 
I might tell you what to do during corn- 
planting time and fruit-blossoming time, 
and so on, but you can already find that in 
the ABC. 


oo oo oS 
HOW TO WINTER BEES. 

















THE HONEY OUTLOOK. 





have been mourning over dead bees— yes, 

whole colonies of them,—from the late cold 
winter, to read May GLEANINGS, where we find that 
those whom we regarded as the most careful bee- 
keepers have lost yet more heavily than ourselves, 
and therefore we get courage to stand right up in 
the class and tell you we know how to winter bees. 
The most careless observer in this section can not 
fail to note that, where bees have perished in the 
hive, they have been found invariably clustered on 
empty combs, and of course the inference is fair, 
that they died from starvation. I went into winter- 
quarters with 42 colonies; only about 12 of them, 
however, were of full strength, and 6 of them at 
least were but nucleus colonies. To preserve these 
small colonies with their queens I bought two hat- 
boxes of our hatters, and set in the bottom of it a 3- 


1 is a source of great satisfaction to us who 
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frame nucleus hive, which left a space around it 
and under it of about 4 inches, which I packed with 
chaff, and made an entrance at one end, sloping 
down well to prevent the entrance of storm; into 
this I placed three full frames of honey, taking care 
to punch several holes through each comb near the 
top, to allow for the passage of bees. Into this I 


placed one nucleus colony, and tacked a sheet of oil- | 


cloth over them. I then tacked in two boards across 
the box above them, which made a hive just the size 
of the Simplicity; but I prepared this to receive two 
colonies by making two entrances, and packing the 
space between these boards and the ends of the box 
with chaff; a division was then made lengthwise of 
very light stuff (I made one of oil-cloth), and a chaff 
cushion was tacked on the inside of the box; three 
very heavy frames of honey were placed in each of 
these spaces, and a small colony was also put in 
each. They were covered over with oil-cloth, chaff, 
and a water-proof lid; another box was prepared 
likewise, and three more small colonies packed in 
it; the result of this is, that when our maples 


began to bloom this spring, no dead bees were in | 
either of these hives, while my loss from other hives | 


were fully one-half. 

The lesson that is to be learned from this is just 
what you have so often insisted on, a contracted hive 
for wintering, and the accompanying heavy combs 
of honey, which is a necessary result of contracted 
hive to prevent the exhaustion of stores. My heay- 
iest losses the past winter were in my strongest 
swarms, where I thought contraction by division- 
boards unnecessary. 

The loss in Chester and Lancaster counties, Pa., 
the past winter, has been fully one-half the number 
of swarms, and about two-thirds of all the bees. 
Judging from these frures, we should not predict 
more than one-fourth the ordinary crop of honey 
this summer; but looking at the splendid weather 
we have had the past two weeks, with the bees 
working uninterruptedly on maple, cherry, plum, 
dandelion, pear, and now on apple blossoms, I look 
for an unprecedented increase of bees: and, in fact, 
this is now verified, so that I look for about a half 
of the ordinary crop. 


SHINGLE CHAFF TENEMENT. 


I can say a word in favor of the shingle chaff ten- 
ement hive. Four strong colonies wintered in one 
with no dead bees; no division-board was used, but 
the fullest combs were placed together in each hive 
near the center division. S. W. MORRISON. 

Oxford, Pa., May 7, 1881. 


> 
><? —> 


HEDDON’S REPORT. 





WINTERING. 


are coming forth, the weather is fine, and all 
nature is gushing. Here is my report, after 
doubling up our light stocks. 

We began the winter with 196 colonies (and not 212 
as I reported; my man who ran the out apiary mis- 
counted), and we have sold the Glenwood apiary, 
with 50 colonies. Sold 10 more to parties here and 
there, and have left17. This makes 77 surviving out 
of 196. As it is very plain that the cause or prevent- 
ive does not rest with any particular style of hive or 
mode of wintering, we must be looking toward some 
other cause. Weplainly see that all methods of pro- 


We: the cherries are in full bloom, the apples 
l 





| tection that tend to lessen the consumption of 
honey tend proportionately to alleviate the trouble. 
| Now, as regards the best methods for the above pur- 
| poses: In some loealities, and in some seasons, each 
| of the three, viz., cellars, houses, and chaff packing, 
| seems to be the best. I believe that the house above 
|} ground is good when we do not have protracted 
| open spells during the winter. In such cases, we 
| can not keep down the temperature to a degree that 
wili keep the bees quiet and easy. Then chaff pack- 
ing is best, and cellar wintering next best. When 
the winter is extremely cold clear through (as the 
one just past), then cellar wintering and houses 
prove best. A large cellar with few bees within will, 
with proper care and arrangements, carry them 
through the warm periods of such winters as 1879 
and ’80. But this is expensive. Whenever the 
food has been sufficiently pure to be non-irritant, 
the bees have come through safely in all shapes; 
when it has been somewhat unwholesome, colonies 
packed outside have eaten enough of it to cause dis- 
ease, while those in good cellars did not need to con- 
sume enough to engender the sickness. Thenagain, 
the food seemed to be so near rank poison, that cel- 
lars and packing both failed totally. If the above is 
correct, you will plainly see that, in a winter when 
the food is extremely impure and the weather mild, 
and opportunities for flight frequent, that colonies 
would die fearfully in cellars and houses, while they 
would do well on the summer stands, especially if 
protected. Now comes the question, What is this 
trouble in the food? I have said that, to account for 
all the cases that have come under my observation, 
it must be an animal secretion in the nectar (bacte- 
ria), or an excessive amount of vegetable matter in 
the same. I would be inclined to favor the vegeta- 
ble theory, were it not for the fact that such secre- 
tion would be caused by climatic influences (that is, 
its yearly variations), which much more uniformly 
cover an extended area, than does its supposed 
effect, bee dysentery. The facts in the case better 
fit the bacteria theory. I this morning received a 
letter from friend Shuck, and he suggests the idea 
that vegetable matter is the cause of the trouble, 
but that it is not in the honey, but the next thing to 
it, the honey cells, called by bee-keepers pollen or 
bee bread. Iam not sure but that the variation in 
the proportions of honey, water, and pollen, of 
which the bread is composed; the pollen prolificness 
of different seasons, and parts thereof; the tenden- 
cies of different stocks to store pollen; alsothe posi- 
tion in the hive that they happen to put it in, and 
then happen to occupy during winter; various 
causes inducing the bees to cat it, such as more at- 
tractive bread, less attractive honey, cold prevent- 
ing their moving to select a choice; scarcity of hon- 
ey in the proper place, etc., may account for all our 
experiences with the intestinal disease. ‘‘ Let us 
reason together,” and see if it will. If we conclude 
that such is the cause, then let us devise the cheap- 
est and best methods of removing the said cause. 
Mr. Bingham and others have noticed, that pollen in 
excess is almost always present where dysentery 
rages. Undoubtedly, spring dwindling is the effect 
of milder forms or degrees of dysentery. My expe- 
rience is, that colonies that winter perfectly, never 
spring dwindle; that those who think they do, did 
not examine closely enough to detect the milder 
forms of the disease. 

I feel very confident that ail the past talk about 
division-boards, ventilation, damp cellars, etc., etc., 
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have at best only an indirect influence on the great 
and general cause. At least, I am willing to stake 
any little reputation I may have as a guesser, upon 
it. It may be natural, but not wise, to suppose that 
the method that proves successful one time surely 
will the rest. Not till we know the cause can we ex- 
pect to prevent the effect with any certainty. 
Dowagiac, Mich., May 11, 1881. JAMES HEDDON. 


The“ Smitery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks, as an op- 
position to the Growlery. 1 think I shall venture to give names 
in full here. 5 





TOO MUCH HONEY AND TOO MANY BEES, AND THE 
REMEDY! ; 
W HAVE a rather queer complaint to make, in 
4, view of the great loss of bees reported in last 
—/ GLEANINGS. Three years ago, I was taken very 
badly with the *‘ bee fever;” had it very bad; bought 
some bees, went through all the glory of transfer- 
ring, artificial swarming, ete.; wound up with 25 
swarms. Thesecond year they increased to 59, and 
last year to 100. If this keeps on, it will take a first- 
class saw-mill to furnish lumber, and the whole 
plantation will eventually be one vast bee-yard. 
Last year I put on sections and L. frames late, as a 
single box is too small for them in this hot section, 
and thought if I did not get any honey they might 
draw some of the fdn. out. They were left on all 
winter, and the result now is, that at swarming time, 
present date, I am taking off the sections full of 
sealed honey. I thought that I would be extracting 
L. frames; but with the exception of two or three 
outside, allare full of honey, and the rest are filled 
with brood, there seeming to be more in top frames 
than in those in lower box. Imagine the swarms 





they are turning out. I have taken them untill am 
tick of the sight of a swarm coming out; but it 
seems a pity to let them go off. There isnodemand 
for them down here, and I presume it is most too 
fur off to send them north, evenif any one wanted 
tobuy them. They are blacks and hybrids. I do 
not care to have over 100, as that isas many as my 
father can attend to, with what time I can spare. 
Mr. Viallon advised me to clip the wing of the queen; 
but would they not continue to swarm, and finally 
become disgusted and kill her? Mr. Bledsoe, of 
Natchez, recommended tearing down the queen-cells, 
except one, after the first swarm was out; but this 
would double the number every year. If I could sell 
the swarms I would not mindit. Can you give me 
any relief, or must I just let them go off? 
GLEANINGS is very interesting, and I think im- 
provesevery number. Hope you will succeed with 
the rubber plates for fdn., though I don’t think any 
dipping plates will ever be better than the rolls, es- 
pecially in a large apiary. H. B. SHAw. 
Gum Ridge, Jefferson Co., Miss., May 4, 1881. 

Why, friend S., just sell those bees by the 
pound. If our boys could just get into your 
apiary, they would soon stop swarming, by 
taking off the surplus young bees, and re- 
ducing things down to a point where I am 
sure you would be satisfied. Then just let 
the q\ eens lay; as fast as more young bees 
hatch, shake them off the combs, and sell 


them again. It is ever so much more fun 





than taking off honey. If we can just get 


low rates on bees by express, we can take 
them from the South after the honey season 
is over, and bring them north and have them 
gather another crop. I verily believe it can 
be done. 

Hurrah! hurrah! and once more, hurrah for A. I. 
Root’s chaff hives and the Holy-Land queen from 
you! To-day, May 6, 1881, drones are flying (none of 
your drone-layers;) they are drones for swarming. 
The colony has brood in nearly all the 10 frames; 
drones hatching on the outside of the 9th and 10th 
frames. I have about 6 colonies that have some 
capped drone-brood. I expect some new swarms 
before May 15. My bees are working like beavers. 

Orro KLELNOW. 


Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1881. 

Why, friend K., whatever ails you? Don’t 
you know that ** one swallow does not make 
a summer,” nor that one or two winters do 
not decide the merits of a hive? Why, I ac- 
tually supposed you had got a swarm as big 
as a haystack, in the month of April, by the 
way you shouted when you started out. By 
the way, can you not turn in and help sup- 
ly the brethren with pounds of bees? That 
is the way to show that you are thankful for 
your good fortune, is it not? 








Hee Hotany, 
_OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. — 


WILE plants mentioned below were sent 

, us about a year ago, as you will see by 
— the date of the letter. 

HONEY-PLANTS FROM DENMARK. 

As I sce you speak so highly of the Spider plant as 
such a famous honey-producing plant, | am very de- 
sirous of trying it. American stamps I can not 
send, and cents are not to be had here, therefore I 
go on the principle that ‘fair exchange is no rob- 
bery,” and herewith inclose 3 sorts of seeds of first- 
cliss honey-producers here, and will no doubt prove 
the same with you. Scrophwaria Crysanthus is a 
species of the Simpson honey-plant, but flowers ear- 
lier, longer, and better, if sown early; flowers the 
first year. 

Stachys lanata is a capital flowering plant, with 
white downy leaves, flowers the second year. Ara- 
bis alpina, a spreading plant of great beauty and 
worth to every bee-keeper; flowers with the crocus. 
In exchange for these I shall feel obliged if you will 
send me a few seeds of the Spider plant. 

J. 8S. Woop. 

Nyborg, Fyen, Denmark, May 1, 1880. 

The first of the three is now in bloom. 
The stalk and leaf bear quite a resemblance 
to the Simpson plant, and the flower also, 
only that it is in little groups or bunches, 
and is yellow. The honey glistens already 
in its little honey-cup. Many thanks for the 
kindness, friend W. We shall endeavor to 
save seed of the one mentioned, and will try 
to report in regard to the rest in due time. 








WILLOW, ORNAMENTAL. 
Prof. Beal answers in regard to the willow 
mentioned last month, as follows:— 
This is some species of willow not certainly iden- 
tified without leaves. It isnowin flower. All bee- 
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men must know that willows furnish both pollen | 
and honey. I return sample, which 1 presume will 
still grow. W. J. BEAL. 


ASPEN-TREE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I this day took the privilege to send you by mail a | 
bloom from atree that grows in our village, which | 
is astranger to us in this part of the country. It 
blooms a week ahead of the maple or alder, and the 
bees are very fond of it. When in full bloom it | 
looks at a distance as if it were in fuli leaf; and on | 
a fair day the bees are there by the thousands, and | 
when there comes a puff of wind enough to blow the | 
bees out, it look3 as if a swarm were settling there, 
and there are hundreds on the ground gathering | 
up their loads. It lasts for two or three weeks. 
There is no one around here who knows the nume | 
of the tree, or where it came from. We have sever- | 
al other young trees which have some bloom on | 
them this year. They are a very quick growth, and | 
make a nice shade tree. If you are acquainted with | 
the tree, [should like very much to know the name | 
of it. I have never seen it mentioned by any writer | 
onthe bee or bee pasture. I think it isa tree that 


of the wood should be about 14 of an inch. I prefer 
hickory, but any hard wood will do. For the handle, 


| Tuse a % in. wire nail, driving in till the length suits 


my thumb and fore-finger; then I cut off the sur- 


| plus end of the nail, and file smooth. The length I 


prefer is 4% inch above the wood. I suggest that 
you try one of these ‘*keys’’ for your personal use, 
and let me know how you like them, They can be 
earried in the vest pocket safely. There is no 
patent on them that lam aware of. Theidea is orig- 
inal with me. After a little practice you can tell to 
a grain’s weight when your watch is nearly wound 
up without letting the stop-work “ fetch upallstand- 
ing.”’ Previous to this practice, you can count the 
revolutions (about 110 to 125 after the watch has run 


| 24hours.) The keyhole should be make tapering, so 


that the key fits snugly and no more. If made too 
tight, it may strain the spindle on which the cap 
rests. If you consider it a good thing, let the people 
know it. Ihave had my watch vary as little as 2 
minutes a week for several weeks in succession. 
New York City, May 4, 1881. ZOPHAR MILLS, JR. 
Thanks, friend M. I do not think the 


| springs will ever weaken, for they are made 


ought to receive attention by all who take an inter- | of the best tempered steel, and are, for aught 
est in bees, for it certainly is a great yielder of pol-| T know, equal to the springs put in the most 


len. We have no basswocd in this part of the 
country. If you have none of the kind, let me 
krow, and I will send you a few cions next fall. 
Wo. T. HILTON. 
Barnesville, Md., April 18, 1881. 


Thanks, friend H. We have a tree here 
that I think is at least pretty near the same. 
It does not, however, bear honey more than 
about a week, as it is so early the weather is 
often unfavorable for the bees to work on it. 
We call it aspen, sometimes ‘** quaking asp,” 
from the peculiarity the leaves have of being 
alwaysin motion. To be more sure, we sent 
the specimens to Prof. Beal, and here is his 
reply :— 

Thisis Populus grandid ntata, large-toothed aspen, 
a tree common in the Northern States. In size and 
vigor it is midway between the common small aspen 
and the cottonwood. W. J. BEA. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 





WINDING THE WATERBURY WATCH. 
NOTICE you advertise the Waterbury watch 

M for sale. I have one, and I can indorse every 
word you state in its praise, as to cheapness and 
accuracy. I have carried mine 15 months nearly. 
As for its durability, time alone can tell. In regard 
towindingit up: The long spring so annoyed me for 
a few days, I decided that I would not submit to 
such tedious work twice a day. as the little book re- 
commends for giving the best results. TI soon hit on 
a wooden key to fit the winding-stem, and it works to 
acharm. I can wind up now in 10 seconds, and I 
wind only once in 24 hours at that! If the spring ev- 
er weakens enough to interfere with correct time- 
keeping, I shall then wind the watch twice a day. 
The key looks like this 

sketch. Any one handy 

witha penknife can make 

one in a few minutes. 

The length of the crank, or “ half-stroke,”’ is about 
% of an inch; for careless people it should be less 
(as that length gives abundant power), to prevent 





danger from breaking the stop-work. The thickness 


expensive watches. I hardly think I should 
sare for your crank for my own personal use, 
as I always wind my watch when taking it 
from my pocket, to look at the time. Ihave 
learned to do this ‘ automatically,’ and 
therefore I have a watch that is always 
wound. In fact, itis the first watch I ever 
carried that did not annoy me by running 
down. Our girls who make a business of 
winding the watches daily to regulate them, 
use a pine stick, about a foot long or more, 
and by gc? bg, the winding pendant on the 
edge of the table, and moving the stick 
lengthwise over it, as the watch is also 
moved along, they are “spun up,” as it 
were in a twinkling. As the Waterbury 
Company are proverbial for making wonder- 
fully ingenious devices for a very small 
amount of money, eee they will get out 
some little ‘‘cranks” for about a nickel 
apiece. I will send them this. These 
watches are coming into general us? at a 
wonderful rate. 
0 @0 ee 


THENEW INDUSTRY; WORK FOR BEE- 
KEEPERS, 


THE GREAT CALL FOR BEES BY THE POUND. 


WING to the great demand for bees to 
fill the empty hives consequent upon 
the great losses all over our land dur- 

ing the past winter, I am reluctantly obliged 
to say that our prices for bees by the pound, 
during the months of May and June for 
this year Will still be the same as April 
prices; viz., $2.00 per lb. I shall be very glad 
indeed to have others take this trade, and re- 
lieve me sufficiently so that I may commence 
at once to prepare my bees for the cong on 
winter. Of course, you know it looks b. 

for an editor of a bee journal, and a teacher 
of bee culture, to fail in wintering as I did 
last winter. Were it not for this latter 
point, I might sell off all my bees by the 
pound, and buy more in the spring, and thus 
avoid wintering; but how then should I 
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teach my great A B C class? To induce 
others to come to the rescue of the many 
wanting bees, I will give the names, free, of 
responsible parties who will furnish bees at 


these, or less prices. There is little or no- 
trouble with queens, as these can be procured | 
cheaply in any quantities, while bees can be | 


shipped long distances only at a considerable 
expense. It will pay exceedingly well to 


raise bees by the pound, even when we de-| 


vend on feeding during the seasons they get 
ittle or no honey. 


CAGES FOR SHIPPING BEES. 


Bees must of a necessity be sent by express; | 
none are allowed by mail except the dozen | 


or two that accompany the queen, and 
freight is altogether too slow. 


EK LE OAK lof 
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CAGE FOR 1 LB. OF BEES. 


PRICE LIST. 
3| \ Ib., single section, no candy................ hen ane 
6 | 44 Ib., 2 sections, NO CANAY........... 6... cece ceeeere ees 10 | 
9| 1Ib., 3 sections, no candy.............6.66 6c cece eee e ee 15 


If filled with Viallon’s candy, add 3c to each section, and if 
wanted by mail, 3c more to each section. 
2| Tin water-bottles, for long shipments................. 03 
We put in from one to three of these bot- 
tles, gg my to distance and quantity of 
bees. When distance is such that they will 
likely be received in 3 or 4 days, no water is 
needed; and it may be we shall succeed in 
getting them to stand a week without water. 


! 
|The smallest cage is an excellent one for 
| sending a valuable queen in by express. 


MATERIALS IN THE FLAT, PER HUNDRED 


$1 50 | Sections, printed as per cut, in price list.. oe 
50 | Wire cloth CONS TOP ORGS. ..5. oes. sce e cess cceen ... 20 
1 00 ef ‘* bands to match them......... ERs Ff 
20 | Strips to hold candy, per 100................-5 : . 

10 | Handles of fancy-colored book-binder’s cloth for 
B-Tid, DROMAMO vc 5 -cntncadercsscccene é nO 
DOO] Water Ocenia ae es Sein ccc enlaces oecess 250 





45! Tin tunnel, for shaking the bees into the above cages 50 
2| Yueca brushes......... ‘ oat ahaa wae 05 


With the above tunnel, an expert will put 
up a pound of bees ready for shipment, in 
five minutes, after finding the queen. After 
using the tunnel a dozen times or so, the 
honey that shakes against the inside should 
be washed off, and also the yucca brush that 
is used to brush themdown. When the tun- 
\nel is dropped, it should be set with its 
nouth on the ground, and the small end 
| covered with the small cap, to keep robber 
bees from sucking up the new honey. The 
cages may hold more bees than the weight 
/ named, especially in cool weather; in fact, 
' we often put 14 lbs. ina 1-lb. cage; butif 
the weather is hot, it is not safe to put in 
/more than 1 Ib. 
—__—__—- -—_-—--o- e-. --——---- -- 
VEALLON’S CANDY. 





| AND SOME OTHER MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
SELLING BEES BY THE POUND. 





been sending to every one South 
whom we thought might have 
| queens, to see if they could not help us sup- 
ply the enormous demand. Tere is a letter 
from friend Viallon, in regard to this and 
_ kindred matters. 
Yours at hand, and in reply would state that I have 
too many orders to spare you any dollar queens at 
| once. I may in a few days if orders slack alittle. I 
| am making some experiments on shipping bees by 
the pound, and so far I think I shallsucceed in send- 
ing them to any part of the country without loss. I 
had never given this matter any attention since 1879, 
when I sent you some; but as the demand is so 
| large, and as it is of mutual interest, I have under- 
| taken the experiments. So far as I have gone, I 
| would state to you that it requires a box or cage not 
smaller than 6 inches square for 1 lb. of bees, and 
that 1 lb. of candy will hardly do for more than 5 
days. Those I have in cages have consumed, on an 
average, 4 ounces in 24 hours. These were taken 
| and put in the cages without allowing them to fill 
| themselves with honey. Now, here is another ques- 
tion: In sending bees by the pound, must we allow 
them to fill up with honey before putting them in 
| the cage, or must we put them in on an empty stom- 
| ach? Do you know that it makes a big difference in 
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favor of the*one selling bees, etc.? This is a ques- 
tion to be decided, as it may end in serious difficul- 
ties. Suppose I send you 10 Ibs. of bees, and when 
you receive them they weigh only 8 lbs., though 
none died in the boxes, and they were weighed here 
correctly? Now, I went to-day, since the idea struck 
me, and gave a smoking to a colony, and after I 
thought they had filled themselves, I introduced 1 
lb. into a box, similar in size to another filled with 
bees taken without being filled up, and really there 
is a marked difference in the size of the bunches. It 
looks to me as if it were more than one-fourth. I 
wish you would answer the above. : 
Do you know that I am proud of my candy? I 
have not only mailed all my queens without loss, 
but also the bees accompanying them — over 200 
mailed to date. There will be more dollars saved in 
mailing queens with my candy than with the Peet 
cages, as nearly any cage will do to mail queens, but 
not any candy. Yourself will save more dollars in 
using the candy than you will probably make in sell- 
ing Carlin’s fdn. cutter, Peet's cages, etc., to whom 
you have paid to use their inventions. I inclose 
some of the last postals received; they all are near- 
ly the same. P. L. VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., May 13, 1881. 


‘ Below, we give the cards to which he re- 
ers : — 


Queen received all right—not a bee dead, Please 
accept thanks. P. ELBERT NOSTRAND. 
550 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5, 1881. 


The bees arrived in very good condition—- not a 
dead bee in the cage. P. STEPHENS STENGER. 
St. Meinrad, Spencer Co., Ind., April 26, 1881. 


Queen received on the 30th, tiptop order, without 
n dead bee. Please let me know at what price you 
can furnish me 1'4 or 2 lbs. of bees, with dollar 
queen, and how soon could you furnish them? 

Decatur, Ill. J.C. HENDRICKS. 


The queens arrived at 7 Pp. M. last evening, in splen- 
did condition, not a single dead bee in the whole. 
Lyons Farms, N..J., May 6, 1881. Wm. GUNNMAN. 


You touch on an important matter, friend 
V., when you oo of the extra weight of 
bees when filled with honey ; and as we are 
selling bees at $2.00, instead of $1.25, the list 
price this month, I presume our customers 
will have a right to complain if they get a 
cage of bees weighing less than1llb. We 
have never taken any pains to make them 
fill themselves, but I have noticed that bees 
put up during a heavy honey yield are al- 
ways full any way, and that they always 
ship better at such times. If we send them 
with candy and no water, I should think it 
much safer to make them {fill themselves 
with thin honey before starting. As you 
state it, we should therefore put up 14 lbs. 
to be sure and have them hold out. I 
have before mentioned that bees will rapid- 
ly shrink in weight, in any case, and those 
who buy bees by the pound, to sell again in 
the same way, will have to allow a pretty 
wide margin for profits. Much will depend 
upon the honesty of the one who sends them 
out; and as with the dollar queens, he who 
sends the most satisfactory equivalent for 
money received, will probably build up the 
greatest business. No one of our customers 


has ever complained of short weight that I 
know of. 

Now about the invention of the honey 
eandy. If you will turn to page 215, July 
GLEANINGS for 1878, you will find there that 
I had been for some time experimenting on 
a honey candy almost exactly like yours, on- 
ly I used but one grade of sugar in its com- 
position. The soft sticky candy that our 
friend M. T. Rowe there complained of, car- 
ried queens in beautiful order; and so much 
pleased was I with it, that I gave directions 
in the A BC for using honey with the can- 
dy for queen-cages. Our friends who have 
the early copies of the A BC will find it 
there given. After a few months, our queens 
began to die again, and I tried tors coffee 
sugar, with vials of water, with what seemed 
such a marked improvement, that I discard- 
ed the honey.. Water worked beautifully 
awhile, and then again it didn’t work, and 
with much foreboding I went back to your 
honey candy again, friend V. As we have 
lost several valuable queens with it this 
summer already, 1 do not know but that I 
shall have to get you to make the candy for 
us, and if you will guarantee all our queens 
to go through alive, I will willingly pay you 
$100.00 for the invention. It just now oc- 
curs to me, that friend V. did not write his 
letter for publication. but it is a matter of 
such general interest, I think he will excuse 
it. In regard to the bees consuming a pound 
of candy in 5 days, are you sure they did not 
crumble down a great portion of it, and al- 
low it to sift out of the cage? This has been 
one great trouble we have had with all our 
candy, but I think the honey candy is less 
liable to this objection. 

-_—— ED Oo Oo 
A DEVICE TO GO WITH THE SWARM- 
ING-BOX. 


MAKING BEES GO INTO THE SWARMING-BOX WITH 
SMOKE. 





\ S swarming time has begun, I will try to tell 
AA, you how I got swarms into the box last year. 
—— Get a pole 15 or 20 ft. long, and put screw 


| 
| 
| 


| eyes init at intervals of about 4 ft., and at the top 
end a bit of iron, or fold tin thus: 
~ a 











Qr 


Now put two tin staples on the un- sim man MD 
der board of the smoker bellows thus, 
to slip the bent iron of the end of 
the pole into, thus: also put an eye 
in the end of the upper board of the 
smoker-hook, a cord in this eye, and pass it through 
the eyes on the pole, and by pulling the end of the 
cord you can stand on the ground and smoke a 
swarm into the box without any difficulty. 
A. T. MCILWAIN. 
Abbeville C, H., 8. C., April 19, 1881. 
Quite an idea, friend M., for, if I get it 
correctly, with this arrangement you com- 
el the bees to “ get out” of whateyer cavi- 
y or inaccessible place they may try to clus- 
ter in, and go into the swarming-box, and 
that, too, without waiting for any slow 
movements they may think proper to make. 
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I presume a smoker that would light quick- 
ly, and not go out when it was away up on 
the - of that pole, would be a desidera- 
tum. Eh? 

—_——P 100 
SENDING SEEDLING HONEY-PLANTS BY 
MAIL. 

SEE in May GLEANINGS, p. 255, you speak of 
cl the immense quantity of Simpson seedlings, 

and want to know how to ship them. I have 
sent plants to acquaintances nearly to California, 
and can do it again. For long distances you need 
swamp or bog moss to pack in; but for short dis- 
tances, soft wet paper will do; if not more than two 
or three days’ transit, I prefer paper. 

Preparation: Select plants large enough to handle 
carefully and handily. Soak the soil well, then lift 
them with a trowel in clumps, and throw them down 
hard enough to break up the soil; pick out your 
plants and wash them clean from dirt on the roots, 
being sureto wet themallover. They are now ready 
to lay in rows, the roots all one way, and are all ready 
to pack. Lay down a row 4 or 5 plants thick; now 
lay another one, the roots overlapping the roots of 
the first one (this makes one length of roots for two 
of tops;) cut astrip of paper about an inch wider 
than the two lengths of plants; soak it with water; 
lay your plants on and roll them up tightly, and tie 
three strings around them to keep them together. 
The paper should go about three times around the 
bunch. Now with 14 turpentine and °%; linseed oil, 
smear over some soft paper, then do up the bundle; 
put on an outside wrapper to address; tie up, and 
shove it on the road. They will keep fresh three or 
four days if done up rightly. The oiled paper must 
coverall over tight. To use swamp moss, put a thin 
layer on the wet paper, and do up the same. When 
unpacked, simply dip the plants in water all over, 
and let lie an hour or two, if they are wilted any. If 
this is not quite plain, I willtry shipping you some 
thing; or, if you are afraid, try sending me a pack- 
age of the Simpson plants, and I will tell you where 
you are wrong in putting them up. I have tried 
these plans for over ten years, and I willrisk either 
of them, You may try sending me 1(0 or 50if you 
want to risk ever getting your pay. 

H. C. JEFFREY, 


Woodbury, Conn., May 13, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend J.; and as to pay, I 
think it will be due the other way, even aft- 
er we send you all the plants you want. It 
seems a little queer to me, that you advise 
shaking all the dirt off; we have always been 
very careful to leave some of it adhering to 
the roots; but as nurserymen usually adopt 
ycur plan, I presume it must be the best one. 
One point in its favor is, that you have to 
pay postage only on what it actually valua- 

e. 


— 
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GALLUP ON QUEEN-REARING. 








Sf AM going to give my ideas on queen-raising for 
if what they are worth. In the first place, I think 

that no one will deny that some queens are far 
ahead of othersin prolificness, and that some swarms 
are far ahead of others in productiveness. Now, I 
know that we can bring an entire apiary up to a 
good standard of productiveness by careful and ju- 
dicious selections and proper breeding; and further- 





more, any bee-keeper who breeds in ard in for a ser- 
ies of seasons will find his bees running out. Many 
beginners think that if they get queen-cells built (no 
matter under what circumstances or conditions), 
that one is just as good as another. This is an er- 
roneous notion. The late Adam Grimm became 
fully satisfied that his stock of bees at one time were 
running out and growing weaker, simply from breed- 
ing in and in too long without a change; and while | 
am about it, I will quote Mr. Grimm still further. 
He says, *‘ Queen-breeders, as well as other bee-keep- 
ers, should save all the cells that are built in stocks, 
that voluntarily swarm. Inthis way they will get 
queens that are reared as such from the egg. Itis 
my experience, that queens of that kind are more 
durable and more prolific than queens reared from 
larvee a number of days old. If queens have to be 
reared under compulsion, the celis for them should 
be built in strong colonies, and not be removed un- 
til they have been about 6 days sealed. Such queens 
are, with few exceptions, as good as the best.’’ So 
much for Mr. Grimm, and you will find that he is 
correct. 

Now, to raise good queens, we must have all the 
necessary conditions; and what are those conditions? 
A full stock of bees. They must be gathering for- 
age abundantly, or they must be supplied daily with 
diluted honey or sugar syrup, and they must have 
eggs and larvee just hatehed; for if they have larvae 
several days old they will be apt, in their hurry, to 
start queen-cells over larvee too far advanced. It is 
an ascertained fact, that bees can change a larva to 
a queen after it has been fed as a worker, up to the 
fifth day; andit is another fact, that such queens 
are short-lived, and, in one sense, worthless. A full 
stock of bees consists of all the classes. As to age, 
we must have young bees for the nurses, and old 
bees for the water-carriers, honey-gatherers, and 
pollen-gatherers. If we make up astock and place 
it on a new stand, all the old bees will go back to the 
old stands, and then we must see that they have pol- 
len and honey, and we must supply them with water 
until they can gather for themselves. Three cards 
of comb, bees, pollen, and honey, with a close-fitting 
division-board, is a good stock to all intents and pur- 
poses; but they must be crowded with bees. Now, 
if queens are raised under the proper conditions and 
from good prolific stock, they are just as good if we 
charge only one dollur for them as they would be if 
we charged ten; and if they were not raised from 
good stock, and under the proper conditions, our 
charging ten dollars would not make them good 
ones. Every bee-keeper should keep introducing 
new stock into his apiary from year to year, so as to 
avoid in-and-in breeding, or he can not expect to 
keep his stock up to the standard. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Paula, Cal., May 4, 1881. 





><> 


GRAPE SUGAR FOR WINTERING,. 





combs for winter feed? I had one colony 
which seemed to have died onit. Ihave heard 
of disastrous results elsewhere in consequence, 
Please examine fairly, and report without prejudice. 
The worst aspect of the manufacture of grape sugar 
is, that it is not openly advertised and sold for any 
legitimate useful purpose, unless it is for feeding 
bees, thus making a prima-facie case of fraudulent 
intent. My use of it has not resulted unfortunately, 


ee you not too much grape sugar in your 
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except in the above case; but I am not certainthere | conclusively that grape sugar should not be 
is any economy in its use. J.H.Perrce. | used for winter stores, and I can not see wh 
Dayton, O., May 3, 1881. our friend McCord should have done so fool- 
It has been reported to me by several bec-keepers | ish a thing as to have given the greater part 
of reputation that the immediate cause of your win- | of the stores of 36 colonies a feed mostly 
ter losses was feeding glucose or grape sugar. grape sugar. Although I have never known 
Please give us the facts in the case; to what extent a good article to produce dysentery, I should 











you have fed glucose, if at all. H.R. BOARDMAN. 
East Townsend, Huron Co., O., May 14, 1881. 
Many thanks, friends, for your kind in- 
uiries. You are both, perhaps, well aware 
that I have never advised the use of grape 
sugar for wintering, and that [ have, in all 
my circulars and price lists, cautioned you 
all against its use, on account of its harden- 
ing in the cells. The first experiment I ever 
made with it, for wintering, caused the death 
of two colonies, which I duly reported in 
these pages. ‘They did not have dysentery, 
but simply starved on heavy combs of solid 
grape sugar. After our experiments with 
candy made of grape sugar, coffee sugar, and 
flour, I used it experimentally on several 
colonies to start brood-rearing, at different 
times during the winter of 1879-’80. It start- 
ed brood promptly, and did no harm, as I 
then reported. During this past winter, the 
weather was so cold that no such experi- 
ments were made at all; all feeding was 
done up before cold weather. I reported 
last fall just how we fed those colonies 
needing stores. It was candy put into 
frames, made of 3 parts best granulated 
sugar, to one part of grape sugar. A great 
em of this remains in the frames yet, not 
eing used nor needed by the bees. It may 
be urged, that the bees got grape sugar from 
all the hives, from open-air feeding. Thisis 
a mistake, fer we did no open-air feeding 
last season at all, on account of an apiary re- 
cently started right across the street from us. 
An examination of the combs shows that the 
bees did just the same on stores of honey as 
they did where they had the frames of candy. 
One colony that had dysentery especially 
bad was fed up on maple sugar. As an ex- 


periment. I fed one up exclusively, early in | 


rape sugar of the improved 


the fall, on pure 
The 


Buffalo make, called the crystal sugar. 


bees ate this with greater avidity than the | 


old kind, and I thought it might be less apt 
to harden in the cells. This colony was con- 
sidered among our best early in April. Had 
our usual April weather come on, we should 
probably have saved about 50 colonies that 
were lost. 

A few winters ago, neighbor Blakeslee had 
his first spring dwindling, and lost the great- 
er part of his apiary. As he had used some 
grape sugar during the fall before, he de- 
clared it was the cause of his losses, and de- 
nounced it most strongly. A few days after, 
he visited Mr. Pierson, of Ghent, an old vet- 


eran who had wintered successfully for years | 


without loss. Mr. P. had hada terrible time 
with the dwindling, and had lost almost his 
entire apiaries, but had never fed a pound of 
grape sugar in his life. Neighbor B. told 
us this with a smile, and confessed he had 
been hasty. If the losses of the past winter 
were only among those who used grape sugar, 
it would very likely never be used any more. 

The case Mr. Langstroth mentions in the 
A. B. J. of May 11th, seems to show very 


‘have certainly supposed it would have 
| hardened in the cells so as to starve them. 
| Perhaps friend M. can tell us some thing 
/more about it. Iam verry sorry that grape 
sugar is used for bad or dishonest purposes ; 
but even if it is, I can not see why this 
should be a reason why we should not use it 
to feed bees while rearing queens, and bees 
by the pound. The concluding remark of 
friend Peirce, that it may be no economy, is 
the great point atissue, and friend P. should, 
know some thing about it, for we have sold 
him at least one barrel of the best Buffalo. 
Our business is principally raising bees by 
the pound, and now bids fair to be for years 
to come, unless somebody turns in to help; 
and for this purpose I think grape sugar a 
great boon. 

I would suggest to friend Boardman, that 
glucose don’t mean grape sugar, as he will 
discover by ordering a sample of both of the 
articles from the factory. 


——__———_> +00 e—______- 
McILWAIN’S COMB-HOLDER. 


‘E have had almost as many comb- 
WY holders as queen-cages ; but the one 
below is so easily made, it may prove 

a useful suggestion to some‘of the friends. 


= = 





COMB- HOLDER. 
Here is a picture of my comb-holder, which de- 


scribes itself. I have put a box with sloping cover, 
as shown by the dotted lines, on the other side of 
holder, to keep smoker and fuel in. 

Abbeville, S. C. A. T. McILWwaIn. 

But, friend M.,I am afraid if your bees 
robbed as badly as ours do this 24th day of 
May, you would want some kind of a cover 
over it, or some thing like our comb-bucket. 
The boys do not even dare to carry a lot of 
frames of candy around to colonies needing 
supplies now, unless they use a comb-basket. 








FrrenD Heppon, in his report on page 273, don't 
tell us how the 50 colonies he sold turned out. 
Neighbor Dean has just been in with a load of bees, 
and he says he lost 6 colonies in May, by the “dwin4- 
ling,”’ and that, too, after he had counted them as all 
right. I want to see these old veterans all own up 
fairly and squarely just bow helpless they are in the 
matter, 
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FRIEND COOK’S TALK TO THE BLAST- 
ED HOPERS. 


IS IT TRUE, THAT “IN GOD WE TRUST’’? 


8 the mortality among bees seems to be of huge 
A proportions in a vast number of localities, 
‘,. and as the wails of mourning arise from those 
who have lost, by disease or otherwise, a large por- 
tion of their bees, I am constrained to give a few 
very consoling thoughts upon our apparently very 
great loss as follows:— 

Job said, when his cattle, children, etc., were taken 
from him, “* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ Let us 
ever be thankful in adversity as well as in prosperi- 
ty. But there is a class of individuals who are nev- 
er thankful, either in prosperity or adversity; in 
the former, they are negligent and wantonly care- 
less; in the latter, they of course see nothing to be 
thankful for. I have given my report for 1880; now 
I will give my report for the winter. 

I put 11 stocks of bees (all I had) into winter-quar- 
ters on Summer stands; packed in fine hay, or what 
we call “nimberwill,” a fine grass that grows on 
shady ground; but, alas! they have gone to the 
next world, where sickness and death never come. 
There is,to my knowledge, only 3 living stands in 
this township, out of about 100, and all round, as far 
as IT have heard, it is the same. From reports in 
GLEANINGS, can there be any thing found to be truly 
thankful for? Can we find thankfulness in our 
hearts wherewith to be thankful for the circum- 
stances we are now found in? Our bees are gone, 
never to return, and some of us may be left without 
the wherewith to replenish our empty hives. Is 
there any thing here to be thankful for? It does 
seem as though things look very dark and discour- 
aging, and as though the bright side had become 
dark also; but there seems to be nothing that has 
only one side to it. There surely are two sides to 
every thing, and almost invariably one side is much 
darker than the other. There are two sides to the 
subject of our losses, and I have briefly penned the 
dark side, and now let us look at the bright side. 

There is much for us to be truly thankful for. We 
can thank God that circumstances are as well with 
us as they are, for they might have been a great deal 
worse. ‘I'he question might arise, ‘*‘ What could be 
worse?’’ My friends, God could have taken us away 
just as easily as he did the bees; and if he had done 
so, without our being in a saved condition, it would 
have been utter and everlasting ruin. This would 
have been worse, would it not? We may well thank 
our Creator for life, health, and strength, by which 
we can build up our seemingly ruined fortunes; and 
with the supply of hives and broad sheets of honey- 
comb left us by our all-wise and divine Protector, for 
which we should be very thankful, we can soon 
build up our npiaries as good as they were; yea, I 
believe better, if we, as agents, do our whole duty. 
We should not grumble at all if the hives are dirty, 
and the once beautiful frames and regular combs all 
covered with dead bees, and dripping from the ef- 
fects of a terrible (or, rather, filthy) disease; but we 
should rejoice and be glad, and give thanks to God 
that we have them even as they are. We should be 
thankful for the knowledge we have gained and 
Skill acquired by our past experience with bees, and 
for the many very happy hours we have passed in 
our bee-yatds. These things we can not very well 
lose unless we go insane; which would be a terrible 





experience, worse than the loss of our pets (another 
point in favor of thankfulness.) 

I will give an illustration showing what we should 
do. We will suppose the father of a family of chil- 
dren purposes building a dwelling-house for himself 
and family; will suppose this to be a frame house, 
and for the inside work he purchases a few hundred 
lath. Now, these lath will be found to suit the chil- 
dren’s fancy for nice playthings; and, in great glee, 
having the house-building fever, will proceed to 
form all kinds of houses, porches, piazzus, cupolas, 
towers, etc., and enjoy life splendidly. Now, when 
the father informs the childreu that he is ready to 
use the lath, and proceeds to gather up the scattered 
ones, the children will, in all probability. unless ex- 
ceptionally good children, set up a protesting cry 
against such proceedings on the pert of the father, 
and will continue, until convineod that the lath 
must go to be a part of a structure Suilt for their 
comfort and convenience; but when they put their 
trust in their father, believing him to know what is 
best for them, the cry will cease, and a general 
round of satisfaction will be experienced. Now, in 
comparing the lath to the bees, the children to the 
bee-keepers, and the father to our heavenly Father, 
we have it. Whether the bees go toward building us 
a heavenly habitation is not a matter of dispute; 
they are gone, and our heavenly Parent took them, 
and let us abide by his decision, firmly believing that 
he knows best. He built this world and all there is 
in it, and it belongs to him, and let us say amen to 
all his works. Let us profit by past experience, and 
if we see in it any part of our duty undone, let us in 
future do that part, and do it well, not only in bee- 
keeping, but in our every-day labor. I am not in 
Blasted Hopes yet. I still hope on and trust. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shait thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.—Ps. 
37:3. T. J. COOK. 

Newpoint, Ind., March 14, 1881. 

May the Lord bless you for your kind 
words, friend Cook! They have done me 
good already, and I am sure many a heart 
will thank you for your excellent illustra- 
tion of the lath houses. 





TOUGHNESS AND ENDURANCE FOR 
STANDING THE WINTER. 


ANOTHER REASON FOR OUR LOSSES IN WINTERING. 


simply resolves itself down to these facts? 

1. We must have bees with vitality enough 
to withstand the long cold winters, which we can 
get by procuring our bees from any source where 
they have swarmed naturally for a few years, and 
in raising our queens and drones we must let them 
swarm themselves, or raise queens artificially as 
good, which can only be done by queen-breeders of 
long experience. 

2. We must see that they have good stores, not 
grape, apple, peach, cane, or any other juice, nor 
honey-dew that has so much substance in it that, in 
getting the necessary honey to keep them warm, 
they get filled up with feces, which they retain un- 
til they get a chance to fly, thus giving them what is 
called dysentery. Now, I modestly claim that I can 
prove to your and friend Doolittle’s minds why they 
winter so poorly, after you both give it up (see 
GLEANINGS, Feb., 1881, p. 68.) The main cause of 
bees wintering so poorly in long cold winters is, 


Ws all this talk about wintering, when it 
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that they are not tough. They have not the neces- 
Sary strength to carry them through, but they 
would have had if they had been allowed to swarm 
naturally. Butthe stock must be of the right stripe 
to commence with, not queens that have been 
raised by dividing, neither from queens that have 
been raised from queens that were raised in super- 
seding old worn-out ones. In fact, from queens 
found in this country, Italy, Cyprus, and Palestine, 
where they swarm naturally, and are far enough 
from bee-keepers that are dividing and raising by 
the quantity and not for quality. We can also get 
good stock from a few queen-raisers. The proof of 
good stock is in their wintering. If you look around 
the country, you will find men with bees in common 
hives, kept in the same place for 40 or 50 years, that 
have wintered them without any great loss, for that 
length of time. (See H. Alley, A. B. J., Feb. 9, 1881, 
p. 42; see GLEANINGS for Feb., 1881, p. 84, J. C. Phil- 
lips.) After awhile some neighbor gets an idea of 
keeping bees according to the latest scientific ideas. 
The ideas are nearly all of them right, but he does 
not know how to apply them properly; gets a few 
swarms, transfers to a convenient hive, so he can 
divide them and build up a large apiary very quick- 
Jy. So he divides every year until he gets a large 
quantity of them; but what is the matter? His bees 
at first wintered as well as his neighbors’ in common 
hives, without any extra care; but in three or four 
years he begins to lose a good many, and he anx- 
iously studies up the wintering question, tries chaff, 
cellar, etc., and gets along moderately well until, in 
eight or ten years, more or less, after commencing, 
there comes an exceptionally cold long winter, and 
away go his and his neighbors’ bees — his neighbors’ 
bees spoiled by drones from his poor, divided queens. 
Then they report to all the journals that common 
gums are no better than a frame hive. Why should 
they be? it is not the hive that makes the bees 
tough; any one can find (where far enough away 
from any of these dividing men) bees that have win- 
tered well this season in common hives without ex- 
tra care. We can find plenty of such reports in the 
back numbers of the journals, where beginners have 
lost all their bees after a few years of dividing. 

The surest way for any one to get good queens is 
to raise them from his best stock, naturally, being 
sure to mark all cells that are started before they 
swarm, for they are always started from the egg, 
and when they are matured, make nuclei, giving 
each acell. In that way he can raise bees that will 
winter well in common hives, but better in chaff 
ones. Need not be carried in and out of cellars, but 
you must see that they have good stores. My bee- 
keeping friends, it is not the cold, for they live as 
far north as civilized man. It is not the time they 
are kept from having a fly, for they are kept con- 
fined 5 or 6 months in different places, but because 
they have lost that toughness which they had when 
they came from their Creator. If you will take this 
view of it you will see that it is not strange that, of 
two hives side by side, one should winter well and 
the other should die out. One hada good queen, 
and the other a poor one. 8. S. BUTLER, M. D. 

Los Gatos, Cal., April 25, 1881. 

There may be truth in what you urge, 
friend B.; but, if you are entirely right, why 
do not common bees, with the old style of 
management, winter better? Our country 
is almost rid of common bees this spring. 





Again, why does L. C. Root always succeed 
with his cellar, and always get a good crop 
of honey? Why did my neighbors succeed 
during the past winter? Neighbor H. got 
all his bees from queens that I imported, 
and the stock was precisely the same as 
mine. Iam inclined to go back to proper 
care, rather than to natural swarming, etc. 
i 


SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO MAKING 
REPORTS, ETC, 


RIEND ROOT:—You will not fail to get all the 
reports for Biasted Hopes you need to pub- 
lish for a year to come, and as many Reports 

Discouraging that, if all were published, your A B 
C class would conclude that money invested in api- 
culture is very liable to ‘* take to itself wings and 
fly away;’’ but after all said that can be said, perhaps 
there areas many who succeed in honey-raising as 
there are in any other business made a specialty. 
Heddon has setan example in his report published 
in Bee-Keeper’s Guide for April, that I would like to 
see followed; that is, stating the proportion of capi- 
tal invested in bees. Now, can not you persuade all 
whoreport for 1881 to report the proportion of capi- 
tal invested in bees, or the occupation in connection 
with which bee-keeping is carried on? 

For myself, the report for 1880 runs thus: May 1, 
38 colonies; increase by artificial swarming, 3; nat- 
uralswarms, 15; surplus, 9001bs.; 600 in 1-lb. sections; 
remainder extracted. Capital all in the business; 
had the rheumatism so that the fore part of the sea- 
son they were half cared for; the latter part of the 
season hardly cared forat all. One was robbed in 
the fall; 23 died up to date; hope to have 30 left the 
first of May. To-day, Apr. 20, the first pollen is be- 
ing carried in; Apr. 14, snow was four inches deep. 

The following I copy from my memorandum:— 

APRIL. COLS. OF BEES. 

FALL SPRING. OCCUPATION. 

‘ 5 Blacksmith 
Blacksmith 
Farmer and BI’ smith. 
Blacksmith. 
Capitalist 
Hotel and Farmer. 
Physic_an. 
Farmer. 

Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Apiarian. 

Most of the above use American hives. Vanpelt 
has a Root chaff hive filled in with sawdust. His 
one hive gave 100 lbs. surplus, no increase. Scran- 
ton had 50 chaff hives; there are no other chaff hives 
intown. There are six more I would like to bear 
from who had quite a lot last fall. One is a box- 
hive man who will not sell a swarm of bees for fear 
of “ selling his luck.’’ If he hasn’t lost any I will re- 
port as soon as I hear. H, SCRANTON. 

Dundee, Mich., Apr. 20, 1881. 

——__ > +90 <a 
HOW TO GET SUBSCRIBERS FOR A BEE 
JOURNAL. 


A BOYS ONE-DAY’S EXPERIENCE. 


=) 


a4 


John Fleming, 
M. Fleming, 

Q. Miller, 

Mr. Hollenbery, 
J. Cheever, 

W. Tiffany, 

Dr. Mead, 

E. Reynolds, 

P. Brewer, 

F. Vanpelt, 

H. Scranton, 55 
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WILL have to write you my experience in try- 
i ing to secure subscriptions for GLEANINGS. 

Being induced by your advertisement in price 
list to obtain the Waterbury watch by procuring the 
requisite number of subscribers, I started out on 
Monday last to visit neighbor bee-keepers. The first 
place I stopped at was friend Snodgrass’. Having 
lent him a book some time ago I felt qnite sure of 
obtaining his name to my list; but after talking 
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with him in regard to the book and bees for an hour, 
he positively refused me his signature. In con- 
versing with him I found he entertained the idea 
that the qucen leaves the hive every afternoon for 
a fly, and also that she meets the drone at very short 
intervals. He also stated he had 10 or 12 colonies 
last fallin American hives; had succeeded in win- 
tering but two. In reply to my question what he 
would do if he had a queenless colony, he said, ** Let 
them slide.”” In short, he knew nothing about bee 
culture. His reason for not subscribing, “too ex- 
pensive.” 

The next place I tied my horse was at J. Winkle- 
man’s, an old bee-keeper, but I had no better suc- 
cess than before. He said he had but 5 stands left 
out of 15 in American hives; was going to make his 
own hives hereafter out of straw: “that’s the way 
they do in the Old Country.” 

The next man I tried to persuade to subscribe was 
Mr. Adams. He had no time to read bee books; 
was keeping bees to get a little honey to eat; had 
wintered through 7 out of 19 in American hives; 80, 
bidding him good-day, Ll again started on; but here 
my intended route was changed, on account of high 
water. So, turning my horse from the river, I soon 
reined up at Mr. Thorp’s. His son was out of doors 
making soap, so I told him my business. 
formed me his father was the bee-man, and went in- 
to the house to inform him of my presence and bus- 
iness. He came out, telling me that his father did 
not want any bee journals. He also stated that their 
hive for the futvre would be hollow logs; had win- 


tered 4 out of 5 in boxes and logs, and, as I was not | 


invited into the house, I again started on, this time 
to rein up at Mr. Rens. Allen’s. From the tidy ap- 
pearance of things I was quite sure of success; but, 


alas! I was disappointed, his garden and poultry | 
He had lost 2 stands | 
out of 7in Langstroth bives, and so, bidding him | 


business taking all his time. 


good-day in the best of humor, I started for home. 
Reached there at 5 o’clock, tired and hungry. I ad- 


vised them all to meditate the same as the man did | 


in GLEANINGS; thought that was the best advice I 
could give. WILKINS C. PERKINS. 

Jefferson, Greene Co., Iowa, May 2, 1881. 

I am very glad, friend P., to get just such 
a letter from practical experience. In fact, 
it is just about what I expected it would be, 
especially after such a year as the past one. 
Now, the point is, were these friends you 
called upon far inthe wrong? While I think 
they may make a mistake in not taking a 
bee journal at all, or taking any pains to 
keep posted, I think they have a perfect 
right to decline, if they choose; and, to go a 
little further, I do not know but that I should 
say they were wise in deciding not to sub- 
scribe under the circumstances. If you will 
excuse me, my young friend, may | suggest 
that the hopes of getting a watch was per- 
haps your principal inspiring motive when 
you started out. This is right enough; and, 
in fact, the circulation of many of our papers 
comes from clubs secured in just this way, 
but for all that I do not like it. I would far 
rather have a small subscription list that 
came from those who take GLEANINGS just 
because of the intrinsic value of the paper 
itself, rather than because of the things giv- 
en along with it, or for inducing people to 
work for subscribers. Shall I tell you what 
I think the best way to get up a club in your 


He in- | 


neighborhood? Just this: Stick to your 
/work of caring for your bees, and quietly 
| build up an apiary, and in a very little time 
| people will begin to run after you instead of 
| your running after them and urging them to 
Subscribe. If you, my friend, will build up 
| a nice, neat aplary, and secure, say one ton 
of nice honey in attractive shape. 1 would 
not be surprised if every one of those you 
| have called on would pay you a visit in less 
| than a year, and ask of you, as a favor, that 
/ you take their money and send for a bee 
journal. It is deeds, not words, the people 
| want, to convince them of the truth of any 
| theory, and the people are right. If you 
/make a failure of bee culture, and land in 
| Blasted Hopes, and they should be induced 
| to follow suit by subscribing, it is better for 
them not to subscribe. GLEANINGS has a 
| better subscription list than I expected it 
| would have, and I fear better than it de- 
| The way I have pointed out to get 


| serves. 
| names requires earnest, faithful, hard work, 
/not with your neighbors, but with yourself; 
but the victory, when it comes, is worth all 
the work, and it comes right in the line with 
the text, — 

He that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto 


| the end, to him will I give power over the nations, 
—REV. 2 : 26. 


| 
| 


| When you become a successful bee-keep- 
‘er yourself, you will have power and influence 
| among your neighbors that can never be at- 
| The quiet, steady 
Am 


tained in any other way. 
worker, is also the happy man. 
right, boys? 


not 


— 00a 


| ABOUT SECTIONS, PUTTING IN START- 
ERS, ETC., FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 


| 
| 
| 





PARKER’S FOUNDATION FASTENER, 


| N using this fastener, my greatest trouble was in 
the wax sticking to it. After daubing some 

= honey on the fastener, it would do nicely for a 
very few times, and then I had to stop and take a 
good dealof time daubing on more honey. After 
some experimenting [ settled on this plan: After se- 
curing the fastener on the table cr bench, take a 
strip of cotton flanneia couple of inches wide and 8 
or 10 inches long, and fold it in two or three thick- 
nesses so it shall be an inch wide or less. A little 
strip of wood is on each fastener to serve as a stop 
to make the section stop at the right place when put 
on the fastener. Let the strip of cotton flannel be 
stretched across the fastener, right back of this lit- 
tle stop, and tack each end down to the bench or ta- 
ble. Have some honey in asmallest-sized sa uce-dish 
or butter-dish, and in it a little swab, made by tying 
some cotton flannel on the end of a stick. Swab the 
flannel on the fastener till it is well saturated Each 
time, immediately after fastening in a piece of fdn., 
draw back the lever and let the end be pressed down 
into the honeyed flannel; then it is always lubricat- 
ed just in nice shape for the next operation. If the 
foundation is too cold it will not work, and a good 
plan is to let a pile of the pieces of fdn. lie where the 
heat from a stove will make one edge quite soft, 
taking care not to melt it. Do not try to flatten 
down too large a surface of fdn. on the section; the 
smaller bite you can get with the lever the firmer it 
will hold. Press down the lever on the edge of the 
fdn.; push up the fdn. so it will hang horizontally 
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when the section is on the hive, then with a hard 
pressure slide back the lever off the fdn. Those who 
use only starters in sections may not care for these 
instructions; but beginners who fill the sections with 
fdn., and are annoyed by its falling out, will be glad 
of any suggestions. Indeed,I am writing particu- 
larly for beginners; so I will tell them 
HOW TO PUT TOGETHER ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
Lay the sections in flat before you on the table, 
with the grooved side uppermost and the narrow or 
top end at your left. For convenience, we will num- 
ber the four parts of the section beginning at the 


left, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
3 ‘eas 
Pick up the section with the right hand; with the 


1 9 d 

thumb of the left hand upon 2, press the left fore- 
finger across the under side of 1, close up to the 
joint, and break the joint by pressing the finger 
evenly the whole width of the joint, at the same 
time pushing the finger slightly toward the left; 
this will break the joint at the right place, so that 
the top piece, or 1, will go between the side-pieces 2 
and 4. Then with the thumb of the left hand on 2, 
the thumb of the right hand on 4, and the ends of 
the fingers of each hand under 3, by pressing the 
thumbs and ends of the fingers, start these two 
joints to breaking, then grasp firmly 2 in the left 
hand and 4 ir the right, and with 3 on the table raise 
2 and 4 to an upright position, pressing them hard on 
the table at the same time with a wiggling motion to 
and from you. This wiggling motion will make the 
joints much less liable to break entirely apart, 
Then bring down 1, and crowd the dovetailed ends 
together, and the section is complete, unless you 
may think best to hammer together lightly. Taik- 
ing of these all-in-one-piece sections reminds me 
how much 

BEE-KEEPERS NEED CHARITY FOR EACH OTHER. 

These all-in-one-piece sections are so generally 
liked, that it seems a foregone conclusion that they 
are the sections, and yet I must confess I don’t like 
them so well as the dovetailed. Now, it will not do 
for me to cali every one a fool who likes the new 
Sections best, for that would be very much like say- 
ing all bee-keepers but myself are fools; neither 
would I like to have the entire fraternity brand me 
as a fool because I prefer the dovetailed. And yet, 
in our talk and in our writings, many of us are apt 
to insist, in sometimes a rather unpleasant way, 
that whoever differs with us is wrong. To begin 
with, bee-keepers, as well as other people, are pret- 
ty strong in their prejudices, and each one is apt to 
believe that his way is best. Twenty years ago I 
used hives with movable bottoms, and I doubt whe- 
ther any amount of argument would have made me 
willing to dispense with what I considered the con- 
venience of movable bottoms. Changing to the reg- 
ular Langstroth hive, and buying some ready made 
with fixed bottoms, I have for years used no other, 
and it would take an immense amount of eloquence 
to make me submit to what I now consider the in- 
convenience of movable bottoms. Again, observa- 
tions in different localities, and under different cir- 
cumstances, may lead to very diverse conclusions. 
It is common to see the advice given, to beware of 
leaving any piece of comb lying about the apiary, 
for fear of its proving a nursery for moths; whilst 
if I wanted to keep a piece of comb secure from the 
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moth, I scarcely know of any surer way than to 
throw it on the ground anywhere about the apiary. 
Doolittle says,“ In uniting bees, alternate the frames, 
and thus mix the bees thoroughly, and they will 
never fight at any time of the year;’’ Novice says 
they do sometimes fight; and I have no doubt each 
one is telling the truth from actual experience. Let 
us, then, have faith in each other, and charity 
enough to believe that others may be honest, even if 
their observations do differ from ours, and that pos- 
sibly what may be the very best practice for us may 
not be best for everybody else. 
THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 

I think I shall be able to start the season with 75 
colonies and a few queens, with a handful or less of 
bees to each. They seem to be doing well now; have 
an average of about three frames filled or partly 
filled with brood, and I think I never worked with 
bees more joyfully or hopefully. Isn’t God good to 
give us such a nice world, anyhow? Tell the noon 
prayer-meeting I think of them often, and often 
pray God to bless the services. C. C, MILLER. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., Ll., May 3, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend Miller, for your very 
seasonable hints. In regard to the one- 
piece sections compared with the dovetailed, 
—it would be impossible to make the latter 
for any thing like the price we now do the 
all-in-one-piece. The appearance of them 
when on the market, filled with honey, is, I 
believe, admitted by all to be greatly in fa- 
vor of the one-piece. ‘The labor of putting 
up, and putting in the starters, is also an im- 
mense saving. That the old style may have 
greater strength, is doubtless true; but 
nailed sections have greater solidity still. 
Now, why not nail the one-piece, after they 
are folded ? We have never found it neces- 
sary, although some perhaps do. As only 
about one customer in a hundred, even last 
season, preferred the dovetailed, we have 
now stopped advertising them. We pay our 
boys 30c per thousand for putting up sec- 
tions.—By all means, let us try to have more 
charity, not only in matters of opinion, like 
and dislike, but also in business and money 
matters too. 


Jutenile Department. 











of the little girls were writing I would write you 

a few lines too. Our summer schoo] begins 
next Monday. Iam going tostart. I did not go last 
winter. We had a five-months’ school last winter. 
My pa keeps bees, and I plant flowers and every 
thing I can that is good for them. I like honey too. 
It doey not hurt pa much when they sting him. It 
swells some when they sting ma round the mouth 
and eyes. It wasa severe winter on bees. Pa was 
afraid ours would die. He is going to plant some 
buckwheat pretty soon. 

ELIZABETH M. EDGMAND, 


Very good, Lizzie. We send you a book, 
and I trust you will keep on planting honey- 
slants, and get to know all about plants and 
es both, when you get grown “ 
Whew! After I had written the above, 
Stella tells me she can’t send you any book, 
because you have not told us where you live. 


x AM 11 years old, and I thought as all of the rest 
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I sometimes scold the big bee-folks when 
they are so careless; but as you are only an 
eleven-year-old-little girl, L guess I won’t 
this time. 


Iam ten years old, and I go to school. 1 have not 
got any bees myself, but pa keeps some. He lost 
one stand, and had about eight left. I like bees bet- 
ter than I do honey, and I like to watch them when 
they swarm. We built a kind of a house over them. 
The toof was just tall enough to go over the top of 
the hives when they were inarow. We are going 
to raise all the bees we can this summer. We are 
going to build a bee house too this summer. Pa is 
a carpenter, and he expects to commence on a barn 
ina few days. I think the cartoons and pictures of 
Mr. Merrybanks and his neighbor are very funny. 

BrrRDIE M. HARDEN. 

Good Hope, McDonough Co., [il., May 2, 1881. 

Very good, Birdie. My pa used to be a 
carpenter too, so you see you and [are al- 
most related to each other. I suppose you 
will tell us how much honey your pa gets 
from those eight stands. 


Iam a boy 13 years of age. Pa takes GLEANINGS. 
We keep bees. Ours are alive, and doing well. We 
wintered them in the American hives with chaft 
cushings over the frames. We feed them candy’ 
made of coffee A sugar. I believe I can find a 
swarm of bees. The Juvenile Department is getting 
very interesting. I think Freddie L. Craycraft is 
quite right by not wanting to be put with Blasted 
Hopers. I think those whose hopes are so easily 
blasted do not have much faith; and the Bible says, 
have faith, hope, and charity. I have a brother 10 
years old. We go to Sunday-school. 

BELA M. ARMSTRONG. 

Hancock, Harrison Co., Ind., April 25, 1881. 

Tip-top, friend Bela, and most nectats 
do I admire your concluding remarks. If 
they have faith in God and the Bible, they 
certainly won’t have blasted hopes very long. 
I only wish the ‘“‘chaft cushings” had 
worked as well with everybody else as they 
did at your house. 


Iam a boy 14 years old. My father, Mr. L. C. Sea- 
ton, keeps bees; he has 20 swarms, almost all Italian; 
they are coming out all right this spring. My 
father bought an A B C book, and he takes GLEAN- 
InNGsS. ITreadthemall. I like the ‘“ cartoons,” and, 
in fact, all the rest. _My brother, James Dighton, re- 
ceived a book from you, entitled ‘My Brother and 
I, and the Little Captain,’’ which I think is very 
nice; it seems it was pretty hard for that man to 
break the chain, but he finally succeeded. I have 
signed a temperance pledge, and promised that I 
will never touch any more tobacco, neither to smoke 
nor chew, and [intend to keep my resolutions. I 
have not touched any tobacco for over a month. 

FREDERICK O. SEATON. 

Banks, Faribault Co., Minn., April 14, 1881. 

Very good, friend Frederick. I hope you 
will always keep that pledge. I am glad 
that you and your brother liked the books. 





lam a little girl twelve years old. Pa has a good 
many bees. I am afraid of bees, but I pound cobs 
for the smoker, and carry boxes up and down stairs. 
My younger sister has a swing out on one of the ap- 
ple-trees, and watches the bees, and runs and tells 
pa when they are swarming. I like to read the let- 








ters from the little folks. Ma says you must be one 

of the best men in the world, and she likes to read 

the Home Papers. EMMA WILLIAMS. 
Vanceburg, Ky., April 28, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend Emma. I am much 
obliged to your ma for her good opinion ; 
but this morning I have been feeling very 
sad, because some of those near and dear 
to me scold real hard because I will not do 
things that I think would be wrong for both 
of us. That is a tip-top idea, your pounding 
up cobs for your pa’s smoker, aac I hope 
other little girls will take the hint. 

Iam a boy Il years old. I have one swarm of bees, 
and pa has about 65. He commenced the winter 
with 94 colonies, but 29 died, and more are likely to 
die, for it is never safe to count chickens before 
they are hatched. The reason pa lost so many 
swarms was, some were queenless, and he was sick 
and not able to give them brood to raise themselves 
aqueen. My swarm is Italian, and I expect to rear 
queens from it. Pa says it is worth $26.00 for that. 
The past winter has been very hard on the bees. 
Our bees are set in rows, and dirt banked up 
against them with chaff next to the hives to prevent 
their rotting. Pa has been feeding them water to in- 
duce them to rear brood. I nail up some of the 
honey-boxes; they are made of 4 pieces. Ma makes 
the most of them. She is getting to be quite expert 
in the business. She has made 400 honey-boxes ina 
day. Who can beat that? I think those cartoons 
are splendid. CHARLIE A, BALCH. 

Oran, Onondaga Co., N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Very good, Charlie. I am real glad you 
told how many honey-boxes your mother 
could nail up in a day, for I suppose that 
some of the other women whose husbands 
are bee-keepers will, after reading your let- 
ter, get hold of the idea, and try to see how 
many they can put up in a day too. Has 
any other little boy got a mother who can 
do any better than Charlie’s mother? 





Seeing so many nice letters written by little girls 
and boys, I thought I would write and tell about my 
papa’s bees. Last fall papa made the nicest little 
houses for them, and mamma and I made the little 
cushions to put above, below, and around them. 
The houses were as large as a good-sized dog kennel, 
and he put them upstairs before he used them, and 
one day two little girls came over to play with me, 
and we got in them (the little shingled top came off), 
and played we were bees, One time our kitty thought 
the alighting-boards made a splendid place for him 
to sit on and sun himself; so one morning he went 
out and sat down on one of them. Pretty soon he 
began to look around, and by and by he gave a hop, 
and we all knew what the matter was. We used to 
have some chickens, and whenever a bee got on one 
hen another would pick it off in such a way as to kill 
the bee and not let him stingher. But our old roos- 
ter thought he would have a feast, so he went along, 
picked up a bee, and of all the noises that rooster 
did make! And he went around crying for a long 
time. Papa takes GLEANINGS, and I like to read it. 

Detroit, Mich., May 4, 1881. Lizzie. 


That is a very good letter, Lizzie, and the 
writing is beautiful; but as you did not tell 
us the rest of your name, I don’t see how we 
can send you a book very well. Do you? 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Iam aboy 10 years old. Ihavea brother who is 
going into the bee business; he has 4 hives of bees; 
they came through the winter in gocd condition; he 
winters in dry-goods boxes packed with chaff. He 
is going to getsome more this spring, and so am I. 
I have a sheep and three dollars. Iam going to sell 
my sheep and get a hive of bees with themoney. A 
great many of the bees around here have died. 
Some men who have kept bees for yeurs have lost 
all they had. Ilike to read GLEANINGS and the A 
BC, ROBERT W. MURKAR. 

Aberdour, Ont., Can., April 30, 1881. : 

Very good, Robert, and I wish also to 
commend you for such good handwriting, 
for a boy only 10 years old. If all the big 
folks would write as plain and neatly as you 
do, it would save us a ** heap of trouble.’’ 

A year ago last Summer a swarm of bees came to 
papa up in one of our bird-houses, and Mr. Quinby 
came and put them inahive. Last summer they 
swarmed, and then we had 2 colonies. Last fall pa- 
pa bought 20 colonies, and sold 2 to one of our 
neighbors. They put themina cupboard that was 
damp, and they were dead this spring. Papa put 
his bees in chaff hives. 
nies in his cellar, and this spring it is dead, and 7 of 
those on the summer stands, it has been such a hard 
winter. Papa loves honey, and so do my 3 brothers; 
but mother and Ido not cure forit. It is so sweet 
it makes our teeth ache. Wego out tosee the bees; 
they are bringing in pollen very fast. Our dog 
Major was very much interested in bees early in the 
season, but one day they gave him too warm a wel- 
come, so he lost his interest in bees. Pa likes 
GLEANINGS very much. Iam il years old. I attend 
the Methodist Sunday-school. We have 150 mem- 
bers, and my brothers and I go nearly every Sunday. 
We all like music, and we all can sing, and play the 
organ. Cora M, RUSSELL. 

White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y., May 3, 1881. 

A very good report, friend Cora, and we 
are all the more interested in it, because it 
gives us a glimpse of our friend D. M. Quin- 
by, of whom we have not heard in quitea 
spell. I have known other folks, with more 
sense than poor old Major, who lost their in- 
terest in bees ‘‘all of a sudden.” If I have 
figured right, your pa has now 11 colonies. 


I received your card, book, and sugar. Thank you 
ever so much. It was 57 quarts of strawberries I 
picked ina day. We had a good many little girls 
picking too, and some picked more than that; but I 
had to quit and help to wait on customers at the 
house. ANNA A, WHITE. 

Wolf Creek, Pa., April 14, 1881. 


My pa takes GLEANINGS, and likes it real well. 
He rends it all through from beginning to end. I 
read it some too, especially Mr. Merrybanks and the 
Juvenile Department. Iam older than some whose 
names I see in the Juvenile Department. I am 
about 13 years old, and this is the first letter of this 
kind that I ever attempted to write. My pa keeps 
bees, and has ever since I can remember, and he 
says he has ever since he was 10 years old; he is 
now 53. I like honey, and would like bees if they 
would not sting. I got stung when I was a baby, 
and it came very near killing me. I had one swarm 
last season, but they are dead now. Pa has lost a 
good many; he had 123 swarms last fall, but he says 


He put one of his best c lo- | 
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he will send a report, and you will know more about 
it than I can tell you. 1 like to read Sunday-school 
books, and I like to attend Sunday-school, and I do 
when there is any. LybiA A, NEWTON. 

Whitney's Crossing, Alle. Co., N. Y., April 12, 1881. 

Why, friend Lydia, your pa is quitea “big 
bee-man,”’ if he has got so many colonies as 
you mention, especielly if he has got them 
all alive this spring. I suppose you help 
him ‘a big lot,’’ do you not ? 





Papa went to the P.O. yesterday and brought 
home four copies of GLEANINGS. We sat up until 
ten o’clock reading them. We like GLEANINGS. I 
am a little girl ten years old, and have one colony of 
Italiansin the cellar, when they ought to be at work: 
but our bee-yard is under the snow about three feet. 
My papa put his bees in the cellar last Nov., but 
some bave died, and the rest are getting uneasy. 
We have a nice strawberry bed close tothe bee-yard, 
and if you will come and see us and bring Blue Eyes 
we will have fun picking berries, and swinging in 
the hammock, while you and papa are looking at the 
bees. Papacallsmecurly head. JENNIE WEBSTER. 

Parks Corners, Ill., Apr. 18, 1881. 


Well done, my curly-headed little friend 
Jennie. I should like to come and bring 
Blue Eyes, above all things, for you know 3 | 
what I said in the last GLEANINGS that 
like strawberries; if you don’t my wife does. 
But what do you suppose all these boys and 
girls would do here if I should go away? 

‘ell your papa I should dearly love to look 
over his bees with him. 


We have received GLEANINGS, and are having nice 
weather. You did not come out much better than 
we did, with your bees. We have just one colony 
left. It is strong, and carrying in pollen every day. 
We have not got our bees from the South yet, but 
we are looking for them about the middle of this 
month. This is going to be a good honey year. The 
peaches and apples are in bloom; the woods are get- 
ting green fast. Inever saw a better prospect for 
white-clover honey than this year; the prospect for 
fruit is good. We will have a railroad coming here 
soon—the Evansville & Eastern Railroad. We are 
making preparation for a fair next fall. 

Salem, Ind., May 5, 1881. FREDDIE CRAYCRAFT. 

Why, Freddie, you are quite progressive, 
I should judge, from vour' letter, Going to 
have bees from the South, a railroad, a fair, 
and lots of white clover. Our apiary is now 
booming under the influence of 40 fine colo- 
nies that came from the south too—about 
ten miles south, and we are sending out bees 
by the pound at a lively rate. ‘Twenty pack- 
ages, with queens, go off to-day. Bee-keep- 
ers must ‘‘never say die.” Isn’t that so, 
Freddie? 

How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite; 

He gathers honey all day long, 
And eats it up at night. 

I found the above in the Apostolic Times, 
under the signature of our friend L. C. Root, 
and thought it would do very well for the 
Juvenile Class at this season of the year. 
Within a few days, I have found colonies in 
just this “predicament.” At night, they 
would have honey scattered through the 
hive pretty fairly, but next morning not a 
drop nor cell full could be found. The se- 
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cret of it was,so many young mouths to 
feed, and but few old ones to do the gather- 
ing. If a cold rainy day should happen, 
these little fellows would suffer. Who knows 
how much they often suffer in that way? 
_ EP 600 ae 
VENTILATION, AND ITS RELATION TO 
OUR WINTERING TROUBLES. 





Hee ane ROOT:—The speculation as to the cause 

of the terrible fatality to bees through the 
= West, and its remedies, have been the theme 
for some time. Permit me to add, from my experi- 
ence and observation, that bad or no ventilation I 
believe to be the most prolific source of dysentery. 
One year ago this past winter I had some 3) colo- 
nies in a new hive. I was apprehensive that the 
kind of hive had some thing to do with success in 
wintering. I took special pains to give them up- 
ward ventilation. The lid of the hive is in two 
parts; the front end of the lid is 6 inches wide, the 
back end 16, dividing the bees nearly 13 of the way. 
I opened it about one inch, coming nearly over the 
center of the cluster. My hive is so arranged that I 
can give them one inch by ten at the entrance; this 
I did. I had no dysentery; lost none out of 53 col- 
onies. This past winter I was careless, and opened 
in front, but not on top. Some of them were badly 
diseased with dysentery; lost 10 out of 86, not all 
from dysentery, however; made some other mis- 
takes, from which I lost. 

One of my neighbors who was wintering five col- 
onies under my instructions called my attention to 
his bees in March; said they were laying out on the 
hive in the cellar. I told him I thought they needed 
more air; went to look at them; 2 colonies were in 
8-frame Sayles hive (L. frame), the other 3 in box 
hives were tiered up, the two Sayles hives under- 
neath, with no upward ventilation. The two lower 
hives showed considerable dysentery; they were in 
two tiers, three and two; the two top hives with good 
ventilation had no dysentery; the one between two 
showed some; the dysentery showed itself in pro- 
portion as they had ventilation. [t is the opinion of 
some, that the same opening that a colony needs or 
has in mid-summer is sufficient for winter; but this 
isa mistake; they need more. A cellar under an 
out-house, or under a room where there is no fire, is 
objectionable, and four out of five times will prove 
disastrous. 

MOVING BEES FROM CELLAR IN THE DAYTIME, 

In an essay read before an Eastern convention by 
one of the Dadants, in referring to taking bees out 
of the cellar, he said they should be set out before 
noon, meaning that they should be set out in the 
daytime. This is a serious mistake. It is impossi- 
ble to prevent them from crowding out; they don’t 
take their location, but crowd into other hives than 
their own; disorder prevails, resulting in demoraliza- 
tion and a free fight generally. Set them out in the 
night, quietly and carefully. By next morning they 
are quiet —no rushing out, and every bee knows its 
location. My estimation is, that one hundred colo- 
onies set out in the night are worth at least fifty 
dollars more than if set out in the daytime. 

Brush Creek, Iowa, May 9, 1881. B. F. Litre. 


_ Very likely there is something in yous po- 
sition, friend L., for the reports we have re- 
cently had in regard to leaving sections on 
all winter seem to imply as much. On the 
other hand, I have repeatedly killed moder- 





ate-sized colonies outright, by leaving a full 
draft of air right through the hive, after they 
had commenced breeding rapidly in the 
spring. One case was where [ replaced a 
hybrid queen, in a colony that was doing 
nicely. ‘The cage containing the new queen 
was a large one, that kept the mat up so the 
air passed freely through. They had con- 
siderable brood for the number of bees, aad, 
a cold spell occurring, they were killed out- 
right. Other colonies of equal strength, 
well and closely covered, came through 
without injury. What is it, then, that is 
wanted? Iam much inclined to let the bees 
answer. In the house apiary, with a two- 
inch auger-hole entrance, they narrowed it 
down with walls of propolis, before winter, 
to about a #-inch hole. Colonies with sec- 
tion boxes left over them will close most of 
the apertures over them, leaving several 
where one or two bees can just pass, and 
bees will be seen down through these holes, 
nearly all winter. Of course, this is the case 
only where the colony is strong, and they 
are undisturbed for several weeks before 
winter sets in. The combs from which our 
bees died were wet and damp this spring, 
and many of them are wet, damp, and sticky 
yet.—One of the great objections I have to 
cellar wintering is the troubles you mention, 
after setting them out in the spring. Set- 
ting them out very carefully in the night 
would, I think, help matters at least. Mr. 
Quinby, in his book, advised setting them 
out the evening before a fine day is expect- 
ed, and Doolittle, in his comments, gives 
substantially the same directions. 


Bee Entomology. 


Or Enemiesof Bees Among Insect Tribes. 














MOSQUITO HAWK, OR DRAGON-FLY. 
SEND you by this mail a gentleman who had 
cheek enough to catch one of my bees and light 
on my shoulder to eat him. I brought him up- 
stairs and fastened him to my table with a needle 
through his body, but he just went on with bis din- 
ner as unconcerned as if he were not in the condi- 
tion of a man with a crowbar through his chest. In 
fifteen minutes he was done, and for the first time 
seemed to notice that ‘‘something ailed him.” I 
send him, thinking some of your friends might like 
to add him to their collection. I can count a dozen 
more sailing around my hives as I write. 
Gro. L. SHAW. 

Thomasville, Thomas Co., Ga., May 1, 1881. 

The ‘*‘ gentleman ”’ alluded to is a very fine 
specimen of the bee-hawk, or mosquito- 
hawk, spoken of in Cook’s Manual, and de- 
scribed in GLEANINGS in back volumes. 
Send the boys after them with sticks and 
whips. I think they are seldom plenty 
enough to do any considerable harm, and 
they are naturally so shy as to be pretty eas- 
ily frightened away. The one you mention 
must have been slightly idiotic, I should 
think, to behave in the way he did. We 
have them here, of a smaller species, which 
we call dragon-flies, but I never saw them 
eating bees. 
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STINGLESS BEES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 





A REPORT FROM THEIR NATIVE SHORES, 
AT LAST. 


T will be remembered that friend Noel- 
ting gave usa promise (see page 193, 
April No.), to write us full particulars 

in regard to the stingless bees in their na- 
tive clime. Here is his letter in regard to 
the matter:— 

A. I. Root:—{n regard to your wishes expressed by 
your letter dated Dec. 8, 1880, I send you inclosed my 
correspondence about ‘‘stingless bees’’ I had with 
Prof. Dr. Burmeister. This gentleman traveled as 
naturalist, by order of the German government, 
through Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and his 
voyages, described in some large volumes, are high- 
ly esteemed in scientific circles. You receive the 
letters in their original language; I am very willing 
to serve you as much as I can, but should not like 
to make myself ridiculous in your language. Ger- 
mans are so abundant in the U.S. that you will eas- 
ily find a man who will translate for you the letters. 
I have also inquired about stingless bees of Para- 
guay and Tucuman, but have not received any an- 
swer yet. My orders I send you next. 

J. NOELTING. 

Buenos Aires, 8. A., March 7, 1881. 

And here is the translation of the papers 
sent us:— 

To Prof. Dr. Burmeister:—I have received an ar- 
ticle and prospectus from the U. S8., addressed to 
Mr. Noeltse, but intended for me, where Iam asked 
for information about stingless bees; but as I have 
never heard but very little about these insects (al- 
though I am much interested about them), and as I 
would like to give a satisfactory answer, I take the 
liberty to ask you for information, as far as you 
have had the opportunity to get acquainted with 
them. You know the North Americans have an eye 
for the practical side of every thing, therefore I will 
ask you to answer the following questions:— 





I will answer them in succession as you gave 
them. 

a. Stingless honey-bees are without exception 
melipones. 

b. They live in hot and woody countries, and are 
not found near Buenos Aires. Near Mendoza I 
found a pientiful kind of Mcelipones anthidiaides ; 
another smaller and more unknown kind J caught 
near Tucuman. Both of these kinds produce no 
honey. The honey of the insects of this hot cli- 
mate is produced by a kind of wasp, such as Lechi- 
guana or Polybia sceetellaries and Camuati, known 
as Nectarinia lechiguana; both of these kinds are 
plentiful, but not as far south as Buenos Aires. 

ce. The honey-gathering melipones live in large 
companies, as do our honey-bees; but it is not yet 
known whether they send out swarms, or how they 
multiply. In Brazil it is the custom to take a few 
egg-containing combs (of several kinds) and put 
them in boxes near by, to induce them to be domes- 
ticated, and sometimes with success; but not al- 
ways, and their new home must always be near their 
old one in the forest. 

d. The honey of these melipones is more flowing 
than the honey of our house bees. If it can be crys- 
tallized, it is not known. 

e. The webs are upright, and the cells horizontal, 
like those of our bees, but are generally much small- 
er; the wax is dark—almost black. I got some in 
Tucuman to look at. 

f. It is impossible to cross them with our honey- 
bees, as both live in great hostility to cach other. 

g. The melipones have the power, like ants, to 
eject a biting fluid, which produces a burning sensa- 
tion; there are about 40 different kinds known; they 
attack persons in the face who disturb their home, 
and are very troublesome. 

h. It is not probable that they can be kept in ar- 





a. Arethe so-called **stingless bees’’ real bees, | 


wasps, or melipones? 

b. Are they confined only to the tropical zones, 
or do they live in both the tropical and temperate 
zones, or can they be acclimatized to.colder coun- 
tries? Are they found in Paraguay or Chaca Tucu- 
man? 

c. Do they live in swarms like our bees, multiply 
the same way, and gather quantities of honey? 

d. Is their honey as good as the honey of our 
bees, and can it be used for as many purposes? can 
it be crystallized? 


e. Do these stingless bees build a solid comb of | 





| 
| 


wax or other stuff, perpendicular with six-cornered | 


cells, or is the web arched with cells on one side? 
do they store their honey in little pot-shaped cavi- 
ties, as it is said to be the way with melipones? 

f. Do you think they could be crossed with our 
honey-bee? 

g. Do these stingless bees have perhaps another 
weapon for defense, that might be worse or more 
unpleasant than the sting of our bees? 

h. Would the keeping of stingless bees be prac- 
tical? J. NOELTING. 

Buenos Aires, 8. A., Feb. 23, 1881. 


Mr. J. Noelting:—Your correspondence of Feb. 23 | 
has been received, and I can answer most of these 
questions with No, 








tificial hives, as some kinds live in the ground, oth- 
ers in hollow trees, and never in a free and swing- 
ing situation, like the before-mentioned wasps. 

This is about all that [am able to tell, and wish 


that it may be of benefit to you. 
H. BURMEISTER. 


Buenos Aires, 8. A., March 5, 1881. 

Friend N., when you will tell us how we 
shall repay this kindness by serving you as 
much, we will most gladly hasten to do it. 

————————> $00 ae 


THE ADVENT OF ITALIANS INTO 
QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 





} La NOVICE:—Will you excuse this liberty? 


— well, I won’t apologize, for I know you de- 
light to hear and publish in your invaluable 
periodical all the news about apiculture. I ob- 
served, in Jan. GLEANINGS, “ Italian bees have been 
successfully introduced into New Zealand. You 


| may now add, such has been effected for QUEENS- 


| LAND, after a great many failures! You are not 


unacquainted with these failures; the names of 
J.G. Cribb ard J. Carroll are familiar to you. 

It is a long job getting bees to this country direct; 
but had I to do it again, I am confident I could do so 
without difficulty (that is, great difficulty.) Careful 
attention would be requisite, of course. You would 
like to know? Well, I determined to visit England 
after an absence of nearly 20 years. I told friend 
Cribb I had a mind to try to get some of the yellow 
bands over to fight our terrific bee moth. He of 
course encouraged the idea, and rather flattered me 
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with assurance of success. Carroll, too, said he had 
no doubt if I got genuine Italians I could get them 
here. Well, to England I went in June, 1880. I im- 
mediately wrote Mr. Hunter, telling him what I re- 
quired. His son informed me that Mr. H., his fa- 
ther, was ill, and referred me to Neighbour & Sons. 
(Mr. Hunter died next day.) 

I saw Mr. A. Neighbour, and arranged for 5 Ital- 
ian queens, to be put up in one box with 5 divisions 
containing 4 frames of comb each, full of honey, no 
brood; each division to be well ventilated, having a 
drawer at bottom to remove dead; means of feed- 
ing through perforated boxes (moistened candy and 
best sugar was used), and water supply with sponges. 
It was arather ingenious affair, but might be im- 
proved upon with advantage. The bees were too 
much confined; on such voyages they need more 
room, where they can get away from their combs to 
discharge, for they consume their food ravenously, 
and distend amazingly, and as soon as the least 
chance is given, they discharge freely. 

Well, thousands of the little creatures died. I was 
almost sickened at the sight, and was really sorry 
for them. I cleaned them out and gave them water, 
etc., 3 or 4 times each week. I had them on the deck 
house all the voyage, never below at all. Although 
there were 500 persons on board, not more than a 
dozen, except sailors, knew that the bees were there. 
Well, after about 43 days I arrived at Melbourne, 
Victoria. Having to stay a few days I took them 
ashore, let them fly excepting ore box which had 
had dysentery, They came out in good numbers, 
took a fly and returned to the box, then set to work. 
The next day, eggs were laid. Unfortunately it was 
bad weather, and I was so circumstanced I could not 
help them by overhauling or giving brood. I couldn’t 
get any, so I let them fly, gave them feed, and in five 
days fastened them up again for another 1000 miles’ 
journeying, occupying about 5 days on two different 
steamers, along our Australian coast. 

We arrived at Brisbane, thank God, on the 29th of 
October, 55 days after leaving Plymouth, England; 
50 days’ actual traveling and confinement for the 
bees. How were they? Ali the queens were alive, all 
the stocks weak—one that had suffered dysentery 
was very weak. I let them fly as soon as I got them 
home, and they did fly. Icould not attend to them on 
that day. Next morning I found one queen outside, 
nearly dead. On examination, very few bees were 
left with her. 1 had four queens left. J was notina 
position to manipulate them right away, and, wish- 
ing to be careful, waited till Mr. Carroll could help. 
In a few days he took two queens to work up. I 
kept two; he, Mr. C., introduced one into a strong 
stock of blacks, and commenced queen-rearing right 
away. The other, he tried to build up; but, both his 
queens died unaccountably. I went on, cautiously 
building up until I worked up 2 good strong stocks, 
The young Italians came out with their yellow 
bands, and vigorously pushed foward honey-gather- 
ing and brood-rearing, far outrunning the ordinary 
black bees. I have just been dividing, and have now 
3 young Italian queens starting laying; expect 3 or 
4 more in a week, and should any of them form a 
misalliance, which I quite expect, if I can only keep 
the imported queens till next spring I can soonrem- 
edy the hybridizing, as I shall have only Italian 
drones. By the way, my Italian drones are as much 
like black dronesastwoeggs. Should this beso? We 
are dubious about imported articles, as we have 
been * taken in” so frequently. 





I wish it were less difficult getting things from 
you. There are a good many things I want, but see 
the bother and time it takes. 

I will let you know next spring how we get on. 
I saw in GLEANINGS awhile since, that somebody as- 
serts, or wants to know, ‘“‘you know,” if bees in 
Australia are less industrious than elsewhere. No, 
sir! they are equally industrious, but not so the 
keeper. We have not the flows of honey you have 
from your various growths, and sometimes honey is 
scarce. Bees can not find it where none exists. 
Other causes than lack of industry on the part of 
bees cause the difference. 

Now, friend Root, I would like to try those Holy- 
Land and Cyprian queens, just the best. Can we 
not manage to get some through? Have you any 
one at ’Frisco you can trust to receive from you— 
see that they are all right? if not, make them so, 
then put them on one of the mail boats leaving 
’Frisco for Honolulu, New Zealand, and Sidney; give 
them in charge of the chief steward, with instruc- 
tions how to manage them, and not to get quit of 
them but toa person appointed at Sydney to take 
charge of them who would forward them to me; or 
have you any one at New Zealand who would see 
them when they arrive there, and see if they require 
help? The journey would occupy 25 days from 
’Frisco to Sydney; 3 days from Sydney to Brisbane. 
Now, I think you could put up 4 or 6 queens in a box 
in such a way that they would come through, after I 
have brought 5stocks through from England. I will 
pay all expenses, and give you highest price on safe 
arrival. C. FULLWOOD. 

Brisbane, Queensland, Aus., March 1, 1881. 


P. S.—Mr. Jones and I must have been in England 
at the same time. Iam sorry | was so much en- 
gaged in business I did not hear of or see him. I 
would have tried him for queens, as I am so anxious 
to beat our abominable moth by the introduction of 
the best bees if we can doit. Friend Carroll has so 
often failed he is disheartened. C.F. 


Your drones are all right, I think, friend 
F. A great many of the italian drones look 
so near like our native drones, that there is, 
as you say, but little difference in appear- 
ance. Other Italian drones, however, show 
a great deal of yellow. It seems to me that 
our friend Frank Benton is the one to send 
you Holy-Land and Cyprian queens direct, 
and he is perhaps as much of an expert in 
the business as any man we have in the 
world. Our friend D. A. Jones, of Beeton, 
Canada, would be perhaps the man to con- 
fer with. R. Wilkin, of San Buenaventura, 
Cal., is as careful a man as I know of on the 
Pacific coast. We see by the American Bee 
Journal of March 30, that Mr. Alfred New- 
man, son of the editor of the above journal, 
sent a whole colony to New Zealand, which 
arrived safely. As he has had experience 
in the matter of such long shipments, would 
it not be well to put the matter into his 


hands? 
————= 0° 


LEAVING SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER, 
ETC. 





A “VISITING” LETTER FROM FRIEND WILLIAMS. 





plus boxes) on some hives, and they seem to 


X HAVE always left section boxes (or, rather, sur- 
winter best if protected. This leads me to be- 
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lieve that we ought to prepare our bees for winter 
in September, which gives them a chance to close 
up every crack, and the boxes on top allow the per- 
spiration to rise in the boxes. We can see the sweat 
on the glass in them. They are not as apt to have 
dysentery. Most of my surplus boxes are made so 
that six cover the whole top of an L, hive, and take 
an 8x10 glass cut in two pieces lengthwise. 

I have lost 10 out of 80 this winter. To feed, I fill 
one side of a comb with honey or syrup in the shop; 
take out one and put it in so they can get it; if it is 
cold your candy bricks would be better; have hada 
cake of grape sugar on the frames of one since 
March 1. They have eaten nearly all of it, and are 
in good condition. 

When a bee won't get out of the way I catch it by 
the shoulders and put it where I wantit. Just try 
it, A BC class; you will soon learn it. I learned it 
in GLEANINGS. You can all laugh if you feel like 
it. I use small rocks on top of hives instead of 
slates. One rock indicates one thing, two some thing 
else, and so on. Dates I keep in a book in a pocket 
back of the comb-carrier; long knife and feathers 
in front; pockets at the ends for cages; it is made 
of thin basswood lumber, with leather handles like 
your tin ones; that is, the box is like your tin ones 
earrying three and four combs. The wire-cloth 
queen nursery in second story will do when honey 
is plentiful, but not if the season is over, The 
queens [ raised last year cost me more in honey 
than I sold them for. I will raise for myself anda 
few friends only this season. 

The springs in my Simplicity smoker kept break- 
ing until all were broken. I then took the coiled 
bell-wire of an old clock, pulled it out and set it in 
with screws, and it works first rate (no patent.) 

M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Vanceburg, Ky., April 10, 1881. 

Your idea of using clock-bells for smoker- 
springs is novel, friend W., and I have sent 
to the factory to see what they cost per 
thousand.—I often move bees in the way 
you mention; but if they are hybrids, I am 
pretty sure to get stung. We like slates on 
the hives better than any book, and we find 
it takes less time to read or write on them. 
My experience with queen nurseries over 
hives is about like your own. 


I have just been reading what you say about bees 
that have been wintering well with the section box- 
es on top, and you say, “Now has anybody else been 
guilty of leaving the sections on top all winter?” 
Well, I did not leave any sections on during the win- 
ter, but I will tell you what I diddo. My neighbor, 
friend, and brother bee-keeper, Mr. John P. Clark, 
came to see me some time in February. He often 
comes to see me, and we always havea good bee 
talk, “you bet.”’ Now, just listen to what he said: 

“We bee-keepers, with all our nice bce-fixtures, 
have not yet learned how to winter bees successful- 
ly.” (He lost about half of his bees this winter; he 
has a patent moth-proof hive, and also other kinds.) 
Then he told me to take that nice cushion out of one 
of the chaff hives, just to see if the bees would not 
winter without so much stuff on top of them. He 
says we keep our bees too warm. Well, I took the 
cushion out of two of the chaff hives, and just puta 
few pieces of old cloths on top of the mats, and 
after that we had some of our coldest weather here 
(about 18° below zero.) I did think that the bees 





without the cushion would all be frozen up to a sol- 
id mass; but they are to-day just as lively as bees 
can be, and so [think that friend Clark might be 
partly right, that we have too much on top. I will 
try some next winter with a very little on top. 

OrTrro KLELNOW. 

Detroit, Mich., April 20, 1881. 

It may be that very strong colonies some- 
times have insuflicient ventilation, with so 
much chaff packing; but I am sure, friend 
K., that using a single cloth over the clus- 
ters will not, as a general thing, work well. 
In the A BCI told you how | tried it in 
the house apiary, and of other experiments 
I made with thin-walled and unprotected 
hives. At the same time, these reports 
seem to indicate that there are some queer 
things about wintering bees that yet remain 
unexplained. 


A neighbor of mine always neglects taking sec- 
tions off some of his hives. He has lost none of his 
bees, and a year ago the wind whistled unhindered 
all winter right through the sections; but l would 
not advise this method. I believe this neighbor has 
the strongest colonies in this section now, but he 
takes only about 30 Ibs. of honey per colony, while | 
average 60. He leaves the brood-combs crammed 
full of honey, while many of mine are light, and too 
quickly exhausted for protracted cold weather. 

Oxford, Pa., May 7, 1881. S. W. Morag ISON, 

UPS AND DOWNS. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WHEN WINTER COMES AGAIN ? 





another neighbor — a Swede—and in a day 
== or two after they were delivered, the Swede 
wanted the seller to take them back, saying that he 
had been cheated in the purchase, as there were 
‘five dead bees in the hive.’’ Most of the bee men 
in this locality would have felt encouraged if they 
had found five live ones in cach colony this spring. 
When inquiry was first made as to losses (about 
April 1), I thought 80 per cent of all colonies in this 
vicinity had perished. I now think 90 per cent loss 
would not be too large an estimate. Seven of my 
neighbors lost all. 1 have lost to date, 33 per cent. 
The remaining ones are apparently in good condi- 
tion. 1 do not expect to lose more. No one around 
here has wintered with so little loss, so far as I 
know. Nearly everybody winters in cellars, but not 
under proper conditions. I have before observed 
that, if a cellar is too cold to keep potatoes, it is too 
cold to keep bees. Every winter contirms the theo- 
ry that adamp cold is fatal. I think that in this 
latitude, 43° north, and alti/ude some 16) feet above 
the Gulf, cellar wintering is the only safe plav. 
That so many have failed the past winter does not 
prove the contrary to be true, when we learn just 
what kind of a depository they were in, and in just 
what condition they were when put away. I have 
taken some pains to get at the facts, and I am dis- 
posed to lay the blame, not to indoor wintering, but 
to ignorance and carelessness. Some people have 
to “tail up” their cows in the spring, although sta- 
bled all winter. Is that an argument against barns? 
It is a plea for better barns and better care. 
Bees began to bring in pollen April 20. The 
weather has been pleasant most of the time since, 
and the “music of the hive’’ has been delightful. 


A NEIGHBOR of mince ;.ol1 a colony of bees to 
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Silver-maple, poplar, willow, ete., in bloom for some 
days back. Breeding is well under way. 
Please don't write to me for bees or queens this 
year. I keep bees for the fun of it, and not to sell. 
EUGENE SECOR. 
Forest City, Iowa, May 5, 1881. 
n> © G0 Ga 
CHAFF PACKING CONTRASTED WITH 
OTHER MODES OF WINTERING. 


A FEW FACTS FROM “ REAL LIFE.”’ 








bees. We have had a very cold and severe win- 

ter. It was 25 to 30° below zero when it was the 
coldest, and the bees had no fly from the middle of 
Nov. to the middle of Feb., and then only a few 
days that they could fly till the middle of April. I 
use the Langstroth frame. In the fall I had 50 col- 
onies; 33 were full colonies, and 17 were nuclei; 
these [I built up through August and September 
to about half-full colonies. The full colonies I put 
on 6 frames for winter, and the nuclei on 4 frames. 
I then put a box over the hive that gave 4 in. space 
around the hive, which I filled with wheat chaff, and 
packed it right well down. I then made holes 
through the combs, and put a sheet of duck on the 
frames, and then a chaff cushion 6 in. thick, and 
then a good roof on the box. This I did in October; 
then I did not disturb them till spring. Now for the 
result: All are alive, and are breeding fast; they 
are as good as can be expected for such a backward 
season. I think packing in chaff the best method of 
wintering bees for this latitude. 

On the inclosed sheet you can see how the bees 
wintered in this locality, in what kind of hive, and 
how prepared. 

HOW THE BEES WINTERED IN OUR VICINITY. 


rl WILL send you my report how I wintered my 

















Is el 
iS MU! 
m2 ce 
NAMES. l\g— a>! KIND OF HIVE USED, AND HOW 
iss MT WINTERED. 
o 16 | 
J. Buckwalter, | 10) 10 \L. hive, packed in chaff. 
J. B. Sensenig, | 15) 4 /}Am. and box hives,no protect’n. 
C. Sensenig, | 42) 24 |Am. hive, packed in chaff. 
R. Sensenig, 2' 0 Am. hive, no protection. 
E. W. Martin, | 2) 0 |Am. hive, packed in chaff. 
|. Weaver, | 5! 0 |Am. and box hives, in cellar. 
D. Nolt, | 4) 2 |Box hives, no protection. 
E. Sensenig, | 15| 0 /Am. hives, no protection. 
J. Reiff, | 3| 1 \L. hive, no procection. 
S. Taylor, | 3 1.L. hive, no protection. 
1. Martin, | 4) 1 \L. hive, no protection. 
8.8. Henry, | 6/*1'L. hive, no protection. 
Geo. E. Wright, } 9| 2 L. hive, no protection. 
Daniel Nolt, | 9) 3 |Am. and box, no protection. 
J. Davis, | 40 39 | Mitchell hive, packed in sawdust. 
D. Stolzfus, 26 13 | Buckeye hive, with straw or hay. 
8. Dillman, 25 | 22 |Buckeye, with straw or hay. 
J. High, | 4/\° 0 | Buckeye and box, no protection. 
G. Dillman, 13| 2 Tall frame hive, no protection. 
M. Wenger, | 3) 3 L. hive, with chaff, 
C. W. Zimmerman, 3) 2 L. hive, no protection. 
1. G. Martin, | 50) 60 (1. hive, packed in chaff. 
b sitdeasil abit 
Total, 293 |180 | 


No. of colonies packed for winter, 198, of which 37 
died, or 19 per cent. No. of colonies without protec- 
tion, 90, of which 71 died, or 79 per cent, and 5 were 
put in a cellar, all of which died. I. G. MARTIN, 

Reidenbach's Store, Lan. Co., Pa., May 9, 1881. 


I must confess that the above, and similar 
reports, goes a great way toward making me 
hesitate in deciding that even cellar winter- 
ing is a safer plan to advise than outdoor 
wintering, with good chaff packing. One 
poss should be borne in mind, and that is, 

hat those who are so thorough as to give 
their bees good packing, would be likely to 
give thorough care in other respects, that 





those who entirely neglect their bees would 
not. It is not altogether whether old hands, 
with their hundreds of colonies, winter in 
cellars or otherwise, that we wish to get at; 
but how will the great masses of A B C 
scholars, — those who can ill afford these 
wintering losses, do the best? Our neigh- 
bors Harrington and Shane have wintered 
fully as well as those of our neighbors who 
used cellars. Many thanks, friend Martin, 
for your full report. Such a summing-up as 
your report gives, can not be accidental. 
rr 600 
FERRY’S SEED-GARDEN AS A HONEY- 
FARM. 


WINTERED, 





HOW THE BEES 





wintered at Ferry’s seed-garden. You will no- 
tice in my letter last fall (see p. 879) I mentioned 
one of my swarms they had the dysentery very bad- 
ly. That ene died, and another this spring; the rest 
have wintered finely. I packed the upper story with 
planer shavings. No more chaff cushions for me; 
they don’t fill the corners right. My bees at home 
are three-fourths gone. One of my neighbors had 
100 colonies last fall, mostly in box hives; only five 
survived the winter, and three of them were in chaff 
hives I let him have. In your remarks on my letter 
last fall you expressed a desire to see an apiary 
near a seed-garden, and I am going to tell you how 
you can doit. This will probably be a dull season 
for the supply business, so just start some morning 
in June and I will meet you in Detroit with a good 
carriage and fast horse, drive to the garden and 
apisry (the latter is situated just over the fence 
from the garden, on a beautiful lawn.) Then we 
will drive to Bell Branch to tea, and, if you will 
come soas to stay over Sunday, I will go to church 
and Sunday-school with you, which, by the way, 
would be quite an undertaking for me, as I have not 
been for five years, excepting once. There are two 
churches within forty rods of our home. I don’t 
speak of this to boast of my heathenism; will ex- 
plain it to you, should you come. As another in- 
ducement, I will show you the best and handiest 
chaff hive in existence (no patent.) I expected to 
give you an order this spring for 10,000 sections, 
honey-extractor, 15 smokers, etc.; but, alas for hu- 
man calculation! man proposes, but, but, but, the 
hard winter disposed of all the bees nearly. 
M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich., May 5, 1881. 

Friend H., 1 rather think I will accept 
that invitation ; but as June is a very crowd- 
ing month with us, suppose we say July or 
August. Neighbor H. thinks he would like 
to see the seed-gardens too, and perhaps if 
we fix a day, some of the bee friends near 
you might like to meet~us there. Please 

ear in mind, we are all to go to church and 
Sunday-school, and leave the bee-talk, all of 
it, for week days. ‘Chis may be rather hard 
on neighbor H., for if he couldn’t talk bees 
on every day in the week, Sunday along 
with the rest, I do not know but that he 
would almost suffocate. During what month 
will we find the most plants in bloom that 
bears honey? I have been looking over 
Ferry’s catalogue, and [ am considerably 
rt amc with the magnitude of his grounds 
and business. 


i PROMISED you last fall to report how my bees 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


—____ 
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NEW HONEY. 
HURSDAY, April 21, I extracted from 5 colo- 
dle onies, getting 10 gallons of fine honey; to-day, 
23, the same frames are refilled and partly 
capped; but on account of rain, almost incessant 
during the day, Ihave not extracted. Monday will 
find me at it if the weather is favorable. I think I 
shall be able to send sample of holly honey to you 
again. Ido hope the true position or classification 
of our Southern honey will yet be attained. Iam 
sure our holly honey, when first extracted, and un- 
mixed with other honies, will compare favorably 
with the far-famed white-clover honey of the North 
and West. Isent youasample a little mixed one 
year ago, and you pronounced it good, I am sure, 
if I could procure a sample as I did 3 years ago, un- 
mixed, you would exclaim, ** Hurrah for the holly!” 
Why this has been overlooked by bee-men of the 
South I am not able to say. 

Up to date, from 8 colonies I have taken 42 gallons, 
and, oh! it would do your soul good to see the bees 
at work to-day. Yes, right now, 5% o’clock, and 
still it comes. We must thank God, and say, we’lj 
never murmur again. W. F, ROBERTS. 

Clinton, La., April 28, 1881. 


LARGE INCREASE. 

I received a copy of GLEANINGS from you last 
fall, and I thank you very much for the favor. One 
man said that he started with 15 colonies in the 
spring, and in the fall he had 80. How did he man- 
age it? Please answer, as it is of importance to me, 
for I am just starting in bees. 

BORAX FOR DYSENTERY (?). 

I fed my bees borax the past winter to prevent 
dysentery. It proved a success; did you ever hear 
of it before? However, the medicine that provesa 
success one time may prove fatal the next. 

L. B. STANGER. 

Hopkinton, lowa, April 15, 1881. 


[tis not a very difficult matter, friend S., 
to increase 15 colonies of bees to 80 hives 
having bees in them, in one season; but if 
the man has got the full 80 now, it would be 
some thing a little wonderful. Suppose you 
write him and ask how many wintered. No 
doubt your bees were a success after giving 
them borax, but I am by no means sure the 
borax was a success. What reason have we 
for thinking borax has any effect on dysen- 
tery? And, if you will excuse me, how did 
anybody ever think of giving the little fel- 
lows borax? I confess I am incredulous on 
the whole subject of medicines, especially 
when given without a reason, as most of it 
is. (Perhaps I should add, out of the line of 
the regular practice.) I once heard of a 
man who had a fall, and was seriously in- 
jured internally. Before a physician could 

e obtained, an old ‘‘darky”’ doctor came in 
and administered a potion to the poor suffer- 
ing sick man. When asked by the doctor 
what he gave, he replied, ‘“* Rosin and shot.” 
When pressed for a reason for such a singu- 
lar combination, he replied that nature 
would probably need some materials for 





mending the breaks, and the shot and rosin 
was the best of any thing he could think of. 
Now, there isasort of sense in this poor 
fellow’s reasoning, but I eight see any rea- 
son why borax shovld cure dysentery. Of 
course, there may be a reason, but I should 
want to see it proved by a great many exper- 
iments. I feel in much the same way about 
remedies for bee-stings. You knew I[ never 
publish any; and, for that matter, I believe 
we have never had any medicine advertise- 
ments in GLEANINGS at all. 


QUESTIONS. 

What will, or what is, the quickest, cheapest, and 
best way to build up an apiary from 15 swarms of 
bees, mostly blacks, and still get the most profit this 
season? What kind of honey-plant, tree, or shrub, 
will come the nearest to filling the place of bass- 
wood, as to the quantity of honey produced at that 
season of the year, and also quality of honey? There 
was once plenty of basswood near here. It has nearly 
all been taken off. We have several acres of side- 
hill land, very steep. Answers solicited from ex- 
perienced bee-men. H. F. NEwTon, 

Whitney’s Crossing, Alleg’y Co., N. ¥., Apr. 12, ’81. 


Why, friend N., your first question has so 
nearly taken away ~ breath (in its magni- 
tude) that I can hardly get a square view of 
the second. It is my impression, however, 
that notwithstanding all the present light 
we have on the subject of honey-plants, it 
might cost a thousand dollars to get any 
plant that would fill the place of basswood, 
even for a single locality. The Simpson and 
Spider plants will come the nearest to it of 
any plants I know of. 1 have written a book 
of over 300 pages almost solely to answer 
your question as to the best way of building 
up an apiary of 15 colonies (or of any other 
number for that matter), and I am making 
additions to the book every few months, 
even yet. 


ADVICE TO THOSE BUYING BEES. 

The following, which we clip from the 
Indiana Farmer, has much good sense in it: 

To those who contemplate buying bees, we would 
say, do so at once. Buy now so as to take advantage 
of the season’s work. If you«an not afford to buy 
full colonies, get good, strong nuclei; buy them 
early, and they will grow into good colonies during 
the season. It is best to buy as near home as possi- 
ble, as express charges are very high. Send to re- 
sponsible dealers, and stipulate that the bees must 
come early, so as to have advantage of all the in- 
crease of the season. If they can not do tbis, ask 
them to return your money, and try some one else. 
Remember that a good colony now is worth a third 
more than later in the season. 


SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 

8. P. Yoder’s account of bis bees, mentioned on p. 
132, March No., and again on p. 191, April No., by E. 
Sanford, is rather singular, as I always thought my- 
self sure of the swarm when I had the queen in my 
band, until two years ago, while attending bees for 
Mr. T. on shares. T., taking care of swarms issuing 
in my absence, the bees took to swarming, and soon 
he had aswarm in each hive I left there; and still 
they swarmed, and Mr. T. had to make use of his 
old box hives until he had three swarms in. As I 
had cropped the queen’s wings and T. failed in find- 
ing them, all three swarms stayed and went to work, 
and not one had a queen, but plenty of fertile-work- 
er business was going on when I got there. The two 
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first swarms had each gathered about 10 lbs. of hon- 
ey, which I cut out, put the bees in frame hives, 
viving each some comb and brood and a queen, and 
they got along allright. The third swarm I left in 
his box, just to convince him how long a swarm will 
live without a queen or any thing to raise one. In 
just one month the bees had fizzled out, and the 
moth had possession of the old box. Since that I 
look a little out for the swarm as well as the queen, 


G. J. YODER, 
Middlebury, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


HOPES NOT ALL BLASTED, EMPTY COMBS, HIVES, &C. 

I have nearly every No. of GLEANINGS. I have not 
subscribed till now this year, as my bees are about 
all dead. Out of 25 hives I had last fall there are 
two of them with living bees in them (both weak.) 
I never had my bees in as good order for standing 
the winter as I had them last fall; but long-contin- 
ued cold killed them. They ate tremendously. 
Plenty of them left honey and any quantity of bee 
bread. Ihave melted down a good many combs, 
but have a great number left which I don’t like to 
melt. I have smoked combs with brimstone, but 
even then it is hard to. keep the moth worm from 
destroying them. What would you do with them if 
you were so situated? There is, in a great many of 
the combs, honey undergoing granulation; also bee 
bread. Thereis no use in thinking of buying bees 
here to take up the combs, for there are none to 
buy — mostly all dead, and it seems little use to try 
to increase them just to die in the winter. Ihave a 
great many empty hives which I expected to fill, be- 
sides a great deal of bee fixings of no manner of use 
but to burn; if you can help any in this scrape by 
your advice, please do so. 

I have read GLEANINGS till now, so send it along, 
beginning with the April No. 

Iam not sending for GLEANINGS because my bees 
are dead; but your answer, if it helps me, may help 
others also who are in the same fix I am. 

I guess I thought too much of my bees; but my 
wife died about a month ago, and the last trouble 
killed the first; we had lived more than 55 years to- 
gether; but, thank God, I do not sorrow as those 
that have no hope, for my wife was a Christian, and 
1am living in trust to meet her again. You are not 
to put me in Blasted Hopes, for I have a hope that I 
would not sell for all the bees on earth. 

Do you think, if I were to steep the combs with no 
honey in them in cold water, and then throw out the 
water with an extractor, then dry them, that that 
would kill the moth eggs that might be in them? 

Do not put my name to this; call me “Old Fogy,” 
or any thing you please. J.D. 

Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich., April 20, 1831. 


Friend D., do not think of melting up your 
combs, or throwing them away in any other 
way. Brimstone is a certain and sure reme- 
dy for moth or moth eggs, if used as direct- 
ed in the A B C, By no means put the 
combs in water, or any thing of the kind. 
Keep them dry ; and if you do not use them 
all this season, you certainly will next.—Y ou, 
like many others, will do well to go slowly 
in deciding to abandon bee culture. If you 
should decide to do so, retreat in good order, 
and by no means think of sacrificing valua- 
ble property. If there is no demand for the 
combs now, there certainly will be in due 
time.—Hold on to that faith you allude to in 


you last, friend D., and bear constantly in! 





mind that, though heaven and earth shall 
pass ne God’s words shall never em 
away, and those who put their trust in him 
shall in no wise be cast out. 


WINTERED SUCCESSFULLY ! 

I never wintered with better success in my life 
than the past long cold winter that has been report- 
ed so universally disastrous to bees. Ican not see 
what the long cold winter has to do with success so 
long as the bees are in proper condition, and kept 
so inside a warm house. I set out 140 colonies the 
15th day of April that had not seen the light of the 
sun since Nov. 15th. They seemed quite astonished 
at the warm sunshine of an April day. Their Rip 
Vanwinkle sleep had carried them over a long ex- 
perience of 5 months of cold and storm in the out- 
side world. Four little weak colonies only had per- 
ished by getting away from their stores, and starv- 
ing. Iam satisfied I could have kept them in a 
month longer in good condition, but did not deem it 
wisdom to do so, as brood-rearing had nearly ceased 
for lack of pollen and water. 

I fed flour liberally fora few days when natural 
pollen appeared. They are doing nicely now, filling 
up with food and young bees. I wintered 70 colonies 
at another place in another house, but could not ob- 
tain the conditions I considered necessary for cer- 
tain success. These did not winter quite so well, 
the loss being 6, light colonies mostly, although from 
the cause before mentioned. The bees, too, were 
not all in that fine bright condition the others were. 
These were set out at 4', months, and they are also 
doing well. Nocushions, no chaff packing, no fuss- 
ing, housed in a bee-house constructed for the pur- 
pose, in view of success; temperature averaged 
about 40°; artificial heat at times. The bees gorged 
themselves on apples, peaches, and grapes all the 
fall. About half the swarms were quite light in 
stores when put up. Wintered in the same placeand 
manner during the warm winter of one year ago, 
with equal success. I am entirely unshaken by the 
numerous reports of the fearful disasters in winter- 
ing. Tam quite certain that, with proper manage- 
ment, bees may be wintered with as much certainty 
as any other stock at alltimes. H.R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, Huron Co., O., Apr. 29, 1881. 


RED-CLOVER HONEY, ETC, 

Did you ever see the drones block the entrance of 
the hive when they are expelling them in the fall? 
We had one do it last fall effectually. We hada poor 
season last year. I began the season with 26; in- 
creased to 34; got over 500 lbs. box honey, 100 extract- 
ed, 200 in cards that I neglected to extract. If Ihad 
not let any of them swarm I would have got 400 Ibs. 
box honey more. It was those that I put boxes right 
on before they swarmed that gave me most of the 
honey. Year before last we had one swarm that 
stored over 40 Ibs. red-clover honey in boxes. My 
“best half’ said that was just splendid; so say I, 
and the little ones too. We have a great variety 
of flowers. I do not think that basswood yields very 
much nor very long atatime. We always get some 
surplus; have kept bees five years. 

JOHN CROWFOOT. 

Bloomingdale, Van Buren Co., Mich., Apr. 20, 1881. 


WORTHLESS QUEENS; BE CAREFUL HOW YOU THROW 
THEM AROUND CARELESSLY. 

A young queen, raised last summer after the old 

queen and swarm came out, was discovered in March 
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to be without brood. I tried stimulating by feed- 
ing and increase and brood for 4 or 5 weeks without 
success; removed her, and found she could not fly. 
How was this? how was this colony kept up from 
July till March, if she never laid? Perhaps I had 
better state, that last fall I lost a worthless queen I 
intended to destroy, near this hive. Could this 
queen have got in and superseded the natural 
queen in the fall? W. R. WHITMAN, 

New Market, Ala., April 5, 183). 

Very likely your colony was ruined in just 
the way you mention. A poor or worthless 
queen is almost as likely to sting a good one, 
when allowed to crawl into the hive by ac- 
cident, as to have it the other way. It mav 
be, friend W., that the young queen laid 
worker eggs all right for a few months, and 
then failed, and her wing may have been in- 
jured on her return from her bridal flight; 

ut the former explanation is far the more 
probable. When you know a queen is worth- 
less, be sure to make sure work of her; do 
not leave any chance for her to get into some 
other hive and kill its queen. 


LOOK OUT FOR ROBBING. 
My bees are not more than half as good as they 
were a week ago. I was busy plowing for corn, and 
did not notice them for two or three days, when my 
wife called my attention, saying, ‘* The bees are rob- 
bing.” Il went to their assistance, and found that 
my father’s bees had almost all the honey that my 
bees (9 colonies in all) had. I am feeding my bees 
now, for I don’t want to go into Blasted Hopes yet. 
Columbus, Kan., May 2, 1881. Wo. KIr«K. 
While robbing is not very apt to get start- 
ed where all are fair strong colonies with 
queens and brood, it is sometimes the case, 
especially early in the spring, and on this 
account it is always well to take a little look 
at the bees, cnce or twice a day, no matter 
how busy you may be. A stitch in time, 
certainly saves nine at such a time. 


FRIEND HILL'S APIARY, AND THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

I see a little note in May GLEANINGs in reference 
to Mr. Hill, of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, not having lost a 
stock of bees in the winter for years, and suggesting 
that bee-keepers hold a convention at his house 
next fall and learn bis secret. As I was a member 
of an impromptu convention at his piace last fall, I 
will tell you what I think is his secret. Itis simply, 
the doing of every thing needed to be done, thoroughly 
and well, having no poorly made hives and implements 
about him, and allowing no slipshod management, I 
think this is without doubt the secret of his success; 
and if you visit him at any time, I don’t think you 
will find any of his hives so poorly made that you 
can stick a finger through joints that ought to be 
tight, nor will you find the chaff he uses in packing 
them to be only straw. I think ali of us can learn 
some valuable lessons in Mr. Hill’s apiary; at least, 
I know my visit there was one of the most profita- 
ble as well as pleasant ones Iever made anywhere. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa, May 5, 1881. 


UNTHANKFULNESS. 

On looking over GLEANINGS I noticed that some 
people murmur because they lost 5 or 6 colonies. I 
have often thought, if it would rain mush and milk 
some people would run around and murmur be- 





cause it did not rain spoons to eat it with, Twomen 
here had 500, and lost all. I don’t think we have 
over 24in the township. We had 26, and lost all; 
but ‘don’t you forget it,”” we have lots of honey. I 
guess Mother Shipton’s prophecy came true after 
all, for some people made or thought the world of 
their bees, and it has come to anend. With aswing 
of my hat I'll go to Blasted Hopes. 
Locust Point, O., May 5, 1881. F.G. WINDISCH. 


Why, friend W., I do not believe you be- 
long in Blasted Hopes at all. That is ex- 
pressly for unthankful folks who listen to 
such foolishness as Mother Shipton’s proph- 
ecy and the like, and sit down with folded 
hands and give up. I do not know how I 
am going to winter our bees next winter; 
but for all that, I am going to have an apia- 
ry in full blast again this season as usual, 
and if I can not do any better, 1 am going to 
buy more every spring of neighbors Rice and 
Dean. Losing bees makes us neighborly; 
did you never think of it? I do not believe 
the world will end with me, if I lose all the 
bees I ever try to winter. The bees may pass 
away, but our trust in God, never. 


SWARMING IN MICHIGAN MAY 12TH, ETC. 

Well, I must say, **Hurrah for chaff packing!” I 
hived my first swarm to-day—a rouser. How does 
that compare with Mrs. L. Harrison’s ** bully” col- 
onies? Ihave? moreclustering outside, and cherry 
fairly in blossom. Ihave put hives on top of 2to 
keepthem back from swarming, and filled the top 
hive with my nice comb of last fall. Isaved 18 out of 
my 20; one had a drone-laying queen. I divided 
that colony to find the queen on “Good Friday,” 
and one part has a young queen, and the other has 
queen-cells. I haveonly 2 that are weak, as I call 
them; others callthem fairswarms. Now J am go- 
ing to see what [can make out of my Good-Friday 
nuclei. 

Just tell the bee-keepers not to be discouraged, 
but be a little more careful not to disturb bees in 
winter. I gave this that swarmed to-day, 2 frames 
of coffee A on the 2d of Feb.; one on the 25th ult.; 
one March 10th, and some of the rest near the same, 
and disturbing did not hurt any of mine. 

I want to tell you that my bees made comb in the 
feed-boxes on top, that had nice sealed soft-maple 
and elm honey init, and I got a good taste of it. It 
is very good, but as dark as maple syrup. 

St. John’s, Mich., May 12, 1881. H. L. WARSTLER. 


Why, friend W., has not that swarm got 
you excited a little? You say, do not dis- 
turb the bees in winter, yet go right on to 
tell how you disturbed them with frames of 
candy in February! Iam very glad to hear 
you report so well in regard to the chaff 
lives. 





SWARMING IN ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE 10TH OF MAY. 

Hoping to encourage others, and glad to report 
encouragingly, we ask, ‘‘ Who is ahead of us, in this 
latitude?” This morning at 10 o’clock, “ Bees are 
swarming!’’ came from the little wife, who keeps 
an eye on things about our place. A fine swarm it 
is too. The queen is two years old. Last season we 
had but two natural swarms. This queen was first, 
and from red clover at that, as we had no white- 
clover honey last season. It was the lth of June, 
and they filled their hive, and gave us 50 lbs. of bass- 
wood honey, in sections. They were wintered out- 
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doors in single-wall hive, with chaff in top box, and 
sawdust banked up on back and sides of brood-box. 
Fruit-trees have been in bloom three days, and 
you may tell friend Doolittle that I think I will have 
the first queen from natural cells, as several cells 
are sealed, and more coming on. As they are pure 
and well marked, I shall save ’em all, “you bet.” 


S. A. SHUCK. 
Bryant, Fulton Co., Ill., May 9, 1881. 


A GREAT SINNER, AND— WATERMELON - JUICE FOR 
BEES. 


You say, on p. 225 of GLEANINGS, ** The above re- 
port is from myself, A. I. Root, editor of GLEANINGS.” 
Now, this makes me think of an incident that hap- 
pened about thirty years ago. My father and I got 
lostin the then wild woods. After my father had 
tried every direction in vain to find home, he said, 
‘*Washie, tie old Snip’s reins up, and let her go. 
Look out for limbs.’’ And she did gostraight home, 
and, strange to say, we were within one-fourth mile 
of home! Are you lost or not? is there no society 
in Medina for the prevention of cruelty to animals? 
were you not indirectly the cause of the death of 
three billion bees? Just think of it! I think surely 
there would be less sin in the old fire-and-brimstone 
mode. What would you think of me if I were to tell 
you I lost one hundred fine calves by selling the milk 
that belongs to them, and foran excuse I shouldsay, 
* T could make more out of the milk’’? You would 
say, “Shame on suchaway!”’ andsodo I. Ido not 
say this to find fault, but I do think there is a better 
way of treating our little pets; and, brother Root, I 
do think you need a little reproving right here. 
What say you? 

My bees wintered better than everbefore. Ifound 
the hive that packed the most watermelon-juice 
wintered the best. I fed several hundred water- 
melons to my bees, and they were all packed in saw- 
dust. They are now working in the caps. I have 
several queens laying that I raised this spring. The 
first one began to lay April 19. GEO. W. STITES. 

Spring Station, Spencer Co., Ind., May 9, 1881. 

Why, friend S.,I am a great deal worse 
sinner than you represent me. I have not 
only let all my bees die, but I have been in- 
strumental in bringing into existence bees 
all over our land, and other lands too, that 
have died as mine did, and notonly this past 
winter, but other winters as well. I would 
most gladly tie up the lines and letold ** Snip” 
guide us safe home, if that would do it. If 
you mean they would have wintered better 
in the old brimstone way, and box hives, | 
will tell you that a neighbor across the street 
had a lot of box hives last season, and talked 
almost all sesson long of the advantages of 
box hives and black bees to stand the win- 
ter, etc.; but his box hives are all dead long 
ago, and the only four he saved out of an 
apiary of 25 or 30 were Italiansin chaff hives, 
prepared just as mine were. In fact, the 
past winter has almost ‘ extinguished” 
black bees and box hives the country over, 
and we are now ready for Italianizing, in a 
way we never were before. If you mean 
that we let our bees starve, I can tell you 
ihat we have combs filled with good sealed 
honey, in such quantity that | hardly know 
what to do with them. You have wintered 
all right, but hundreds have wintered all 
wrong, where (to be frank) itis pretty hard 
to tell why. ‘The only sure way that I now 





see is protection by good cellars, such as 
George Grimm and others use; but some of 
the reports would seem to indicate that even 
cellars are not ‘‘ surely sure.’’ Your water- 
melon report begins to shake my faith again, 
for I would have said, surely, that colony will 
die. Right on this point, the Prairie F'arm- 
er gives a report of excellent wintering of an 
apiary right close to a cider-mill, Where the 
owner expected they would ail die, from in- 
cessant working on the cider. So well con- 
vinced was he of this, that he moved a great 
part of his bees away tosave them; but those 
he moved away died, while the cider-fed 
ones lived. How much dowe know aboutit, 
after all? 


A DISAPPOINTED A B C SCHOLAR, ETC. 

Isuppose you want all of your A BC scholars to 
speak their little piece, so I will make my bow. 
Last June I bought an A BC book of you, and two 
colonies of bees of Wm. Cary, Jr., of Colerain, Mass., 
ard took my place at the foot of the class. I began 
dividing and building up colonies, and by fall had 
seven strong clonies and two weak ones. The two I 
united with two others, and prepared them for win- 
ter by putting three in chaff hives according to your 
directions, and four ina good dry cellar prepared 
as friend Cary does his. I determined to try both 
plans, and satisfy myself as to the better way to 
winter; but to my disappointment all of them came 
out strong and in good condition, so I am as much 
in the dark as ever. Almost every one who has 
bees lost part or all in this section this winter. 

WHY THEY ACT SO. 

And now please tell me what one swarm of my 
bees are trying to act out; they are the only ones 
that came out naturally last summer. I hived them 
the 7th of July, and they have done as well as any of 
the lot; but from that day to this, when it is warm 
enough for them to be out, they are continually 
pulling and hauling each other around on the alight- 
ing-board; sometimes one and sometimes four or 
five will get hold of one, and they will go over him 
as though they would tear him all to pieces. I 
thought at first there was robbing going on. Some- 
times the victim takes it quietly until they get done 
with him, and then walks quietly away; at others, 
he tries hard to get away; but [ don’t know that they 
ever kill one. It can not be they are daubed, and 
these are cleaning them off, for none of the other 
swarms have any such trouble. If you can, please 
tell me what it means, and if I can put a stop to it, as 
it annoys me very much. I shall hope to see it in 
GLEANINGS for June. J. W. MERRILL. 

Norway, Maine, May 9, 1881. 


The bees that they pull about so are, if [ 
am correct, young bees from some other 
hive, that have got in there by mistake. 
They do not want to kill them, as they would 
robbers, yet they wish to give them to un- 
derstand clearly that they do not belong 
there, and are not wanted. The reason why 
you see it in this particular hive and no oth- 
er is, I think, that some other hive stands 
too close to this one, or at least has such a 
resemblance to it that the young bees are 
continually getting confused. It is a rather 
common phenomenon, and has several times 
been commented on. If any one has a dif- 
ferent explanation, we should be very glad 
to hear it. 
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A GOOD CROP IN A POOR SEASON, AND THE SECRET 
OF SUCCESS. 

My report for 1880 is this:—No. of colonies May 1, 
65; net proceeds for honey sold, $500.00. Secret of 
success, 3 pecks of Italians to the hive. Bees win- 
tered in cellar as directed in A BC. No. lost, 5 colo- 
nies; cause, too much cider. The rest, 60, are in 
zood shape, with brood in 3 to 5 combs, and plenty 
of honey. IT have been watching your chaff hive 
with interest, and like it very much, but object to 
cost in large apiaries. It may be I will like them 
better when tested for summer use (by myself.) 

J. E. WALCHER. 

Millersville, Ill., April 7, 1881. 

Well, I declare, friend W., I believe your 
secret is a grand one. Why don’t you have 
it patented, and charge $5.00 for a ‘‘ family 
right’’? 

REPORT FROM THE TENEMENT HIVE. 

You ask for reports from old bee-keepers in re- 
gard to the wintering of our bees the past winter. 
Here is mine. Of 6 swarms in Simplicity hives with 
shavings banked around them, and chaff-cushion di- 
visions, 5 are dead. Of 25 swarms in single chaff 
hives, I have lost one. Of 104 swarms in tenement 
hives, [have lost 2. The chaff and tenement hives 
have consumed less stores than did those in the Sim- 
plicity, although they have wintered through, and 


only one of the Simplicities died. 
D. C. UNDERHILL. 


Seneca, Lasalle Co., Ill., April 20, 1881. 


Although we lost all four in our single ten- 
ement hive, I have no doubt but that they 
will answer as well, or even better, than the 
chaff hives, if the bees are well prepared in 
ample time to get well waxed up before win- 
ter comes on. 





WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE. 

I have a queen 3 years old that produced pure 
Italian workers until she began breeding this spring, 
and, to my surprise, she now produces the worst- 
looking hybrids lever saw. You may suggest that 
this is astray queen, I thought so till I examined 
her, and knew her both by her looks and strange 
habit of trying to hide from me when the bees are 
being examined. A. S. SMITH. 

Atlanta, Ga., April 15, 1881. 

Now, friend 8., as it would be the most 
natural thing in the world for a daughter to 
not only jook like her mother, but also to 
have the very same habit you speak of, I 
=" suggest that you may be mistaken 
Stl. 





MAKING DARK COMB HONEY LIGHT BY BLEACHING 
IN THE SUN. 


I have been experimenting some in regard to 
those nice sections of honey, the cappings of which 
have become soiled by the bees running over them 
with their “dirty boots” during pumpkin bloom, 
chestnut bloom, etec., and have succeeded in making 
them as nice and white as any. I tried sulphur, but 
it would not bleach it, although smoked for days; 
but by putting a section in the window in the sun a 
few days it will be as nice as though it had never 
been soiled; but be Careful, and do not let it get too 
warm, for the stin shining through glass is apt to 
cause them to * wilt,” as I have found out. 

This year I propose to make a rack in the window 
of my honey-room, With shelves from bottom to top, 
on whith to piit all soiled combs, shading from the 





hot sun; bleach one side, then turn the other. This 

plan, if practiced, will make a difference of hundreds 

of dollars in our honey crop, for we expect to get a 

crop this year. W. RUGER. 
Conklin, Broome Co., N. Y., Apr. 24, 1881. 


Friend R., you have struck on a most im- 
portant matter; and if this succeeds, as I 
am rather inclined to think it will, at least 
in a measure, it is going to be of great mon- 
ey value to us. Will those who have comb 
honey on hand please test and report as soon 
as they can conveniently ? We have a little 
left, and will try to get at it as soon as the 
sun shines. 


ITALIAN QUEENS TURNING BLACK. 

Phe dollar queen bought of you last fall either 
died after keeping her two or three months, and her 
colony raised another, which was nearly black, and 
this spring lay nothing but drone eggs, or the one I 
got of you turned black and laid drone eggs. One 
of the two things happened. I am at a loss to know 
which. B. F. PAYNE. 

Bridgeport, Harrison Co., W. Va., Apr. 30, 1881. 

I can not quite agree with you, friend P. 
Ithinka black queen from some stray swarm 
got into the hive and killed your Italian 
queen. The reports we have had in the 
matter seem to indicate that this happens 
much oftener than we are aware of. 





My bees all wintered well, and are doing finely this 

spring. Fruit-trees are in bloom now. 

BOX-ELDER 
I see advertised as a great honey-tree. Ihave one 
growing in my yard, which blooms every year; is in 
full bloom at this time, but I have not seen a bee on 
the tree yet. It may be good in some localities, but 
I think not here. 
WINTERING BEES WITH SECTIONS, ETC. 

I wintered the stands of bees on their summer 
stands, with the caps on, and they are as strong 
stands as Ihave had. Very little spring dwindling. 

Phillipstown, Ills., Apr. 27, 1881. D. NEWELL. 

CELLARS, CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 

I had 29 last fall, which all came through safe. I 
had 19 in the cellar, 10 in chaff hives on their sum- 
mer stands. Those 10 stands were in a very bleak 
situation, on ground sloping north-west. I had my 
boys, as they cleaned out the horse-stable, draw the 
manure and bank the chaff hives on three sides up 
to the lids. I think the chaff hives have come 
through the best, although all the perceptible differ- 
ence is, their combs and hives are dry. Some of 
those that were in the cellar were quite damp, and 
some of their combs were quite moldy, particularly 
the back end of the frames, lower corner. I put 
them in the cellar the first week in December; put 
them out for a purifying fly March 9th, for 24 hours; 
put them out April 15. At this date they are gather- 
ing both honey and pollen, and as many hives as I 
have looked into have lots of eggs and young brood. 

J.T. BEECH. 

Burnt River, Ont., Can., April 21, 1881. 

No combs should ever become moldy; 
either by chaff hives or vellar wintering; in 
the latter case, it indicates imperfect venti- 
lation of the cellar, and with chaff hives, im- 
perfect ventilation above the chaff. The re- 

orts of the past winter seem to be rather 
in favor of cellar wintering, especially where 
a great number of colonies are kept. 
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THE JUVENILE CLASS, AND OTHER ITEMS. 


My report to May, 1881, is as follows: Prepared 
for winter Oct. 22, 1880, 49 colonies apparently in 
wood condition on summer stands, with 10 frames 
below and quilt and chaff cushion top of all except 
one two-story hive with 10 Gallup frames below and 
10 above; the other 48 are L. hives. May 1, 1881, had 
47 colonies alive and in good condition. The Gallup- 
hive colony was rather weak; good queens in all the 
hives, and building up nicely on fruit-bloom. I am 
glad to see you put yourself in Blasted Hopes, al- 
though I am sorry that you lost so many bees. I 
would like to see a report from friend Hogarty, of 
Quindaro, Kansas. One year ago he had 120 colo- 
nies; this spring he said he had 5 colonies left, and 
he has not sold any. He wants to sell out and quit 
the business. I think the bees in this neighborhood 
are about two thirds dead this spring. We have had 
a very hard winter, but my bees were not over 18 
days without flying, at any time from Dec., 1880, to 
March 1, 1881, and they came out this spring in bet- 
ter condition, and stronger, than they did one year 
ago. I hardly know if it was the fault of the bees, 
the weather, the mode of preparation, or all com- 
bined; but, as Mark Twain or some other philoso- 
pher says, “I think it was.’’ May be it was luck; 
who knows? One question: How do you know that 
honey will keep good in tin cans sealed tight *“ one 
hundred years’’? Won’t you come down a year or 
two? Allow me to thank Mrs. Harrison and your- 
self for so much kindness to the Juvenile Class. 

JAS. A. NELSON. 

Wyandott, Kansas, May 12, 1881. 

You are right about the honey, friend N., 
for I have never tried it a full hundred years, 
and it might not keep over 99; but then, 
again, it might keep athousand. Suppose 
we label a can or two, and set it away for 
posterity, and have them report. You must 
not give me too much credit, friend N., for 
I expect the Juvenile Department to furnish 
us very important facts, and some that, per- 
haps, | could not get the old ones to give. 
by the bye, young bees a day or two old 
are of no use as honey-gatherers; but every 
bee-keeper knows that, with his hives full 
of such, he will in due time reap a bountiful 
harvest. When we move off the stage | ex- 
pect Blue Eyes and the rest to take our 
places, and the thought of it makes me long 
to get better acquainted with them all. More 
than all, friend N., I have a great longing to 
know that their little feet are already start- 
ed in wisdom’s ways, and, to sum it all up 
briefly, that they are all Sunday- school 
scholars. 


LEAVING SECTION BOXES ON ALL WINTER. 

I have to report bees mostly dead all through this 
section. I think fully 75 per cent or more have per- 
ished during the winter and spring. You made the 
inquiry if any had left section boxes on, and the re- 
sult. Iuse a 1'4-story chaff hive, and 5x6 section 
box. The supers set on the top of the hive; the 
boxes on top of the frames; chaff all round, about 2 
inches on top. When I took off the boxes, I left2 to 
experiment—one old, the other a young swarm, both 
Italians, and both are living, and among my best 


now. I have 16 living; lost 50 percent. N. CASE, 
Orangeville, N. Y., May 14, 1881. 
I confess there is something very perplex- 


ing to me inthesereports. Is it really afact, 





that there is some very important point in 
regard to wintering, of which we are in igno- 
rance? 





BEES BY THE POUND. 

If you will furnish the cages all provisioned, I 
will send you bees at 75 cts. per lb., you paying ex- 
press charges. If you do not want bees, 1 will fur- 
ni-h your customers at same rates. You must send 
cages prepaid. A. T. MCILWAIN. 

Abbeville C. H., S. C., May 7, 1881. 

I fear it is too far for us, friend M., but 
there are doubtless many of our customers 
who will be very glad indeed to accept your 
offer. We will mail you a cage all prepared 
to-day, and you can try 1 lb., and we can 
then tell some thing about what the express 
will be. 


FASTENING FDN. IN FRAMES. 

I have just invented a new plan for fastening fdn. 
in sections and frames. Take atin tube about the 
size and shape of the one in the cold-blast smoker, 
with a very small hole in the little end. Put the 
tube, little end down, into a cup of melted wax; 
then put your thumb over the large end, and take 
the tube out. Your thumb will keep the wax from 
running out. Take your thumb off whilst you draw 
the tube along, letting it touch the wood and wax 
where they are to be joined, and the small stream 
will stick it nicely. This may be old to you, but I 
think it is a good pian, at any rate. 

Greeneville, Tenn., May 16,’81. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Y our idea is quite ingenious indeed, friend 
K.; but since the Parker fastener, and the 
advent of rubbing the wax sheets fast where 
Wwe want them, the melted-wax plan has 
been mostly discarded. Thanks for it never- 
theless. It strikes me, on the impulse of the 
moment, that you have given us an idea for 
our wax-fountain, in getting the right 
amount for a sheet on the rubber plates. 


CHAFF PACKING. 

I think itis my turn to recite next. I put into 
winter-quarters seven good swarms and one weak 
one. This spring I have eight what I would call ex- 
tra good ones. I lost none. They kept up brood- 
rearing more or less all winter. They increase in 
numbers instead of decreasing. I will give my mode 
of wintering andspringing. I use the shallow-frame 
Langstroth hive. I make arough box, about 4irches 
larger all around than my hive, and about 8 inches 
higher, and a good cover to keep the water out. 
From one side of the box I saw a hole about as large 
as the front of the hive; put a few inches of chaff 
in the box; setin the hive, the front thereof to cor- 
respond with the hole in the box. Pack chaff on 
three sides and ontop. I leave the quilt on all to 
cover the frames. My hives face the south in win- 
ter. 

* PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

I like to have plenty of young bees to go into win- 
ter-quarters with, and so as soon as the honey sea- 
son is over, and brood-rearing ceases, I stimulate 
the queen by feeding syrup and flour made into a 
batter, and spread on a comb and hung in the hive. 
I repeat about every week until cold weather comes, 
and before packing in the fall I see.that all have 
plenty of good sealed honey to winter on. When 


spring opens I stimulate the queen the same as in 
the fall, for I want my hives-crowded with bees and 
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honey by the 15th of May at least, so they will be 
ready to work in boxes as soon as white clover makes 
its appearence. The man who gets the honey is the 
man who is ready with his bees when the honey is 
ready forhim. If the weather is favorable, I think I 
shall get a little surplus from apple-blossoms this 
season. I have not lost a swarm for two winters; 
but my good luck does not depend on my own skill 
alone. Last fall I dreaded the approach of winter, 
and prayed that my pets might winter safely. My 
prayers were answered. I always bear in mind the 
following passages: ‘* Ask, and it shall be given un- 
to you.”’ ‘“*God will help those who help them- 
selves.”’ H. ALFRED. 
Lordstown, Trumbull Co., O., May 7, 1881. 














Notes and Queries. 


ATP ome I have 67 hives with bees, 58 averaging 








some brood in 4 frames, and 9 having a little 
patch of brood, in one or two frames. 
Marengo, Ill, May 14, 1881. C. C, MILLER. 





NEW HONEY AND A GOOD PRICE. 

I hope the honey tumblers will be in soon, for I 
have honey to fill them aready, and engaged at 16%; 
cts, per Ib. E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Tex., Apr. 22, 1881. 


At a meeting of the Southern Mich. Bee-keepers’ 
Association, held in this city the 11th inst., 39 report- 
ed on hand last fall, 771 colonies; on hand May 11, 
325. B. SALISBURY, SEC. 

Battle Creek, Mich., May 13, 1881. 


BURYING BEES. 

I bury my bees as we do potatoes, and have for 3 
years past, and lost 25 per cent. Also H. D. Mason 
lost 15 per cent of those buried. 8. H. CORBIN. 

Fabius, N. Y., May 1, 1881. 


APRIL SWARMING IN OREGON. 
I had one fine swarm of bees come out April 21. 
They are doing finely. Expect more in a day or two. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH. 
Cottage Grove, Lane Co., Oregon, April 23, 1881. 


I have to-day finished ‘taking my bees out of the 
cellar. They have been in 158 days without a fly; 
put in 137 swarms, and set out 130 in good condition. 
There has been great lossof bees in this section the 
past winter. N. F. CASE. 

Glensdale, N. Y., Apr. : 27, 1881. 


FLORIDA. 

Our bees are gathering honey in large quantities 
from the lime, bananas, and oranges, and we think 
it beats the white clover in flavor. It does not look 
So white. It is not only ourselves who think so, but 
strangers who visit our tropical island. 

C. A. DE Lovo. 

Key West, Monroe Co. -y Fla., Apr. 12, 1881. 


I have lost 30 swarms out of 55. Iam the only one 
around who has any left; one of my neighbors has 
lost 58, allhe had. I want to find, through GLEAN- 
INGS, where I can procure a dozen nuclei Italians. 

Levi H. BALDWIN. 

Hingham, Sheb. Co., Wis., Apr. 18, 188]. 





OPEN-AIR FEEDING. 
Iam feeding sugar syrup in the open air; feed as 
much as or 16 gallons ata feeding. It is a suc- 











cess. Ihave now no bees in the neighborhood to in- 

terfere. I can furnish you a few million Simpson 

plants at 10c per hundred if you fallshort. Spider 

plants and catnip same price. H.R. BOARDMAN. 
East Townsend, O., «May 4, 1881. 


NEW HONEY BY THE TON. 

I commenced this spring with 132 colonies; have 
increased to 146, and have taken to date 5760 lbs. ex. 
honey, with about 600 Ibs. more to come out next 
week. I have had between 40and 50 natural swarms, 
all of which I returned except 14 that would not re- 
main in parent hive after cutting out queen-cells. 
If I get as much honey per hive as I got in 1819, I 
will close the season with 14,4)0 lbs. J. D. BEDELL. 

Franklin, St Mary Par., La., Apr. 24, 1881. 


CELLAR WINTERING. 

Mr. C. R. Miles, of Pawnee City, Neb., says, ‘* I tell 

you, the cellar ‘s the place to wintér bees, and no 

more words about it.””. I indorse every word of that: 

it is a whole sermon in a nut-shell. 
Erie City, Pa., May! 8, 1881. 


DRONE COMB ON FLAT-BOTTOMED WORKER FDN. 
I find that the bees disregard the cell foundations 
in the flat bottomed wired fdn., for in some sheets I 
find that they built up the greater part with drone 
cells, though the fdn. was for worker cells. 
Louis Knorr, M. D. 
Savannah, Ga., April 30, 1881. 


C. H. FRONCE. 


HIVES UP ON BENCHES, 

Two-thirds of the bees in this section are non est. 
I have lost but 3 colonies out of 8; wintered on sum- 
mer stands. My neighbor's bees sat on high benches, 
while mine are placed close to the ground, and were 
buried in snow, to which I aitribute my better suc- 
cess. J. P. SWARTHOUT. 

Crystal Springs, Yates Co., N.Y., Apr.: 2), 1881. 


In regard to bee-keeping, I would report that I 
purchased two Italian colonies from L.C. Root in 
May, 1880; increased them to 8,and have wintered 
them without loss; also 4 black swarms bought last 
fall. Wintered in cellar, with occasional fires in 
coldest weather. At least 50 per cent of the bees in 
this county are dead. 8. MARKWICK 

Ox Bow, Jotom Co., N. Y., May 13, 1881. 


FOUL BROOD IN ‘UTAH, ETC. 

Our bees have wintered well on summer stands in 
Salt Lake Co., Utah. We did well with bees last 
summer. They stored much honey, and have con- 
siderable bees and brood now. Some are swarming 
naturally at this date. We expect to have a good 
season for bees, from the present appearance of the 
times. Iamthe County Bee Inspector of foul brood, 
and there is considerable less of it now. I did not 
meet with any person last season, 1880, but was will- 
ing to destroy all the bees and hives that I found in- 
fected, by burning them up. GEO. B. BAILEY. 

Mill Creek, Utah, May 10, 1881. 











ONIONS VERSUS BEES. 

My bees are all dead, but don’t you say a word, and 
I will make it allO. K. Iam going to raise onions 
this year, or at least makea trial. 

J. PATTERSON WATT. 

Duck Creek, Mercer Co., IIL, Apr. 12, 1881. 

(Well, if you really insist on it, friend P., of 
course I won’t say a word about it; but I can not 
help thinking (all to myself, you know) that may be 
you will have as much trouble with onions as the 
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young man did who lived near Mr. Merrybanks. 
Don’t you think you had better have a few bees just 
for old associations’ sake?] 


RAISING BEES 

What is the best way to raise bees — by dividing 
them and giving them good queens, or by leaving 
them in strong colonies? J. H. BORRAGE., 

Concord, N. C., May 4, 1881. 

{{ think, if not carried to too great an extreme, 
you can raise more bees by having all strong colo- 
nies; that is, one good prolific queen, with a good 
hive full of bees, will raise more brood than the 
same quantity of bees would with two good queens. 
During very warm weather, of course not as many 
bees are needed to care for the same quantity of 
brood.] 


Bee3 are doing well, and there is a good prospect 
for a first-rate season. First swarm of bees March 
22d. Ihave had a tussel with foul brood. I think 
that it is first started by chilled brood. 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 9 9, 1881. W. W. BLIss. 


BOX HIVES VERSUS SIMPLICITY FOR WINTERING. 
I went into winter-quarters with 16 box hives and 

14 Simplicity. I have now 8 box hives left and one 

Simplicity. A. L. CLARK. 

Buffalo Plains, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 

(This report might at first seem to indicate the 
box hives the better for wintering, and I should not 
be much surprised if such were the case; but if I 
am not mistaken, the former were old and well 
gummed up, and the bees on old tough combs, while 
the Simplicities had new swarms, or artificial colo- 
nies, mostly, if not all, on new combs. This alone 
makes a vast difference. I do not think I would risk 
either kind of hive outdoors without protection.] 


Please send me a fiv e-cent paper of Vilmorin’s im- 
proved dandelion szed. I want them for greens, and 
to remind me of the “ long ago.’’ Thave not seena 
dandelion since I left my native State, New York. 
None grow in this part of California. 

Mrs. MAY C. STOWELL. 

San Rafael, Marin Co., Cal., May 9, 1881. 

{Our Vilmorins, at this date, May 17, are as‘ght, I 
tell you, but the bees are so busily at work on apple- 
bloom they do not notice them much now. If a 
dandelion blossom were not such a very common 
sight, these great yellow blossoms might rank fairly 
with our dablias and yellow roses. We hope the 
greens and blossoms may flourish abundantly in 
your land of gold, my friend.] 











Reports Encouraging. 


— 


IKE friend Martin, I have been visiting some of 

my brother bee-keepers. The first call that I 
made was on W.R. Bohannon. I found his 

bees all alive (19 cols.), and in good trim, and himself 
a good subject for the Smilery. He says, “Tell R. H. 
Mellen, of page 24, Jan. No., that I am a near rela- 
tive of Merrybanks’, but Iam not so robust as 
friend M., because I bave not been a bee-keeper so 
long,” but, like friend M., he uses very large boxes 
and abundance of chaff in packing his bees, and that 
he has never lost a colony, and thinks that he will 
not so long as he follows that plan of packing. I 
think myself that friend Mellen was a little hard on 
Mr. Merrybanks and his connection in his article on 








wintering bees, and that he gave only one side of the 
subject, and not a very good display at that. I will 
admit, that bees would winter in a dark cellar (if at 
all) on less honey than they would above ground; 
but how is it about depriving them of the benefit of 
God’s glorious light for four long months? Don’t 
you think that it would be an act of mercy to winter 
them where they could have the benefit of a prome- 
nade on those mild sunny days that we sometimes 
have in winter, and that it would pay well for the 
extra honey that they would consume? In regard 
to the beauty of the bee-yard, it does not look so nice 
when prepared for winter as it does in June, when 
he has it all spruced up; but it has at least a look of 
comfort in place of the desolation when bees have 
all been removed to the cellar. S. H. LANE. 
Whitestown, Boone Co., Ind., Apr. 2), 1881. 


The L’ Hommedieu Bros. have had their usual suc- 
cess in wintering their bees. Cellared Nov. 9; set 
them out April 15 and 16; 4 dead, 1 queenless; sold 2, 
which leaves us 71 colonies to date. 

D. E. & F. J. Lp HOMMEDIEU. 

Colo, Story Co., Iowa, May 4, 1881. 

I wintered 16 colonies in chaff hives of my own get 
up, without any loss; I now have from 5 to 8 cards 
of brood in my hives, I never saw bees build up so 
fast. Ishould like to exchange some bees by the 
pound for good queens. A part of my bees are 
Italians and part hybrids. A. H. SQUIRE, 

Nicholville, N. Y., May 12, 1881. 


I went into winter-quarters with four strong colo- 
nies, and they are all—no, not dead, but just the 
livest colonies in all the country round; and I think 
it is all owing to watchful care last fall, all through 
winter, this spring, and all of the time. You see, I 
am a new hand, and have not got careless yet. 

M. M. Fay. 

Council Bluffs, Potta. Co., lowa, April 16, 1881. 


The average loss among the bees, I should judge, 
in Southern Minnesota is 50 per cent. Iam one of 
the lucky ones; wintered 23 hives of Italians in cel- 
lar under my living-room, without a single loss. 
Confined 5 months lacking 2 days; add to this time 
10 days without a fly before placing in cellar, and 
you have 5 months and 8 days without a fly. All 
came through finely, and are now breeding well. 


F. A. TICKNOR. 


Austin, Minn., April? 29, 1881. 


REPORT FOR 1881, 

Went into winter with 84 colonies; come out with 
82; some of them were weak in the fall. Prepared, 
or, rather, unprepared, as follows; I took the sec- 
tion boxes off in October; left the honey-boards on; 
they are 44 of an inch thick, with 18 14-inch holes in 
them. Ispreadacloth over the honey-board, and 
set a box of chaff on top. The brood-chamber was 
left just as Iran them for honey. Iwould have con- 
tracted the brood-chamber, but the cold crossed me 
out. I had 4 colonies queenless. I wintered 88 
queens; that gave me 4 queens to supply the 4 colo- 
nies with. The 4hives that [had the queens in I gave 
in this as 4 hives. They contained 8 queens. I took 
out 4 queens and united them. They were wintered 
on summer stands, with no protection but chaff on 
top. I will start this spring, if I lose no more, with 
79 colonies. 
colonies. Rorvus ROBINSON, 

Iola, Clay Co., Ill., May 7, 1881. 


My report is 82, but Ihave sold three 


Lote. yates 
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OUR OWN APIARY. 


"AY 10th.— Although fruit-trees are not 
lich yet in bloom, we have, for nearly two 
“= weeks past, had quite a flow of light- 
colored honey. I have been a good deal 
— to tell where it came from. Very 
ikely it is from dandelions, early cherries, 
and soft and hard maple—principally from 
the latter, I am inclined to think. We have 
been tiansferring right along, and the bees 
build combs and fasten them into frames 
just about as well as during fruit-bloom. We 
have about 40 colonies now, and more are 
coming every few days. Yesterday we sold | 
about $35.00 worth of bees and queens from | 
the 40 colonies, and they were still working 
very fairly before 6 o’clock this morning. 
Selling bees by the pound is proving to be a 
great success, and a great blessing—this 
spring especially. A great many are now 
keeping bees who are professional men, or 
men in business. Well, these men have nice 
hives, nicely arranged on their grounds, and 
they are just as nicely arranged now as they 
were last fall, except that the hives have no 
bees in them. They do not want any more 
hives nor any more combs; neither do they 
want to buy bees in box hives, and under- 
take the troublesome job of transferring, as 
professional bee-men do. What shall they 
do to get going again, without any trouble 
or bother except to hand over the money? 
Simply buy one, two, or three Ibs. of bees | 
with a queen, turn them loose at the en- | 
trance of their hives in May, and the work | 
is done. In fact, the bees can be put in the | 
hive within five minutes after getting them 
from the express office, and in an hour you 
will have a nice working colony. With the 
tunnel described in the August number last 
year, the task of putting up a pound of bees 
and queen is but a little more than letting 
them out. Go to any good stock, and raise 
the combs until you find the queen. Place 
the frame she is on off a little to one side, 
and then proceed to shake the bees from the 
remaining combs. You will get a pound 
without trouble, by shaking a few from each 
comb; but if you wish to get 2 lbs. or more, 
or many bees are in the fields, you may need 
to brush all the bees off; and the very best 
implement for this purpose we have ever 
found is the California yucca brush on our 
5e counter. A bunch of grass is always let- 
ting blades slfp out, which drop eho the 
hives and bother the bees to get-them out. 
Asparagus tops are but little better, and al- 
most any kind of a brush broom will hurt 
the soft young bees. If you have no assist- 
ant to hold the tunnel, lean it against the 
hive, holding it with your knee. This idea 
I got from neighbor H. While Favorite 
scales are by far the handiest, almost any 
scale will do to weigh the bees. The 10-cent 
scale will do very well if used with a little 
care. Weigh your cage first, and then make 
a mark with your pencil where the index 
should stand. Set the cage near the en- 
trance, with the tunnel in the top of it, as 
explained. You will soon be able to tell 
when yon have about enough, and you can 
then shake it while on the scale untilenough 











fly out to have the index just right. Now 


put on the cap; but before fastening it with 
tacks, put the queen carefully under one 
corner. You can then tell your customer 
you know she was in, for you put her in the 
very last thing yourself. 

We often hear of a single colony of bees 
furnishing $25.00 worth of honey, and it is 
my opinion that a good colony and queen, 
worked for bees, would give full as much, if 
not more, and the demand now for bees by 
the pound is far in excess of any demand I 
ever knew for honey. We have already sold 
bees and queens from single hives to the 


/amount of over $10.00, and they are fair 


colonies yet, and the season is before them. 
bbe up, boys, and do good and get paid 
or it. 

May 2Ath.—Well, I tell you, my friends, we 
have had a busy time during the past two 
weeks. Bees have come in by the wagon- 
load, besides what the friends have sent in 
by express, and they have gone out, too, by 
the wagon-load. All orders have been filled 
pretty well, except for dollar queens and 
pounds of bees, and for black queens and 
ane of their bees. This latter feature a 
ittle surprises me. In putting black and 
hybrid queens into our price list, I did it, re- 
marking we could supply the demand only 
when we happened to have them; but this 
spring, it would have required an apiary run 
for each to supply the call. I presume it 
has been owing to the anxiety to get bees on 
the empty combs, and because these are so 
much cheaper. Well, to fill this demand I 
purchased 34 box hives of blacks. Ernest, 
John, neighbor H., and myself. all went in- 
to the task of transferring. They are all 
done but 10. Said I to my wife at supper,— 

‘* IT do not believe I will ever buy any more 
box hives of bees at any price.” 

* Why, my dear husband, how can we be- 
lieve you? You have said the same em | 
almost every year ever since you have hac 
bees, and yet you always keep buying them 
whenever anybody offers you any.” 

“IT tell you what, pa,” said Ernest, ‘I 
would not take any more of the pesky mean 
things asa gift. ‘The combs are all twisted 
and crooked, and full of holes, and the great- 
er part of them nasty and black, and good 
for nothing. Then the bees tumble right off 
their combs, scatter around and get stepped 
on. They won’t defend themselves trom 
either robbers or moth worms, nor do any 
thing else but crawl up a body’s trousers 
legs and sting. One of the Italian stocks 
that you get of Rice or Dean is worth a 
whole half-dozen box hives, and I am _ sure 
you lost money on them, even if you did get 
them for $4.00 apiece.”’ 

“ Gently, my boy; you know we filled 
orders by buying them.” 

* Well, I wouldn't have any such orders. 
I wouldn’t advertise them.”’ 

I think Ernest is about right, my friends ; 
but for all that, I like to furnish what the 
people ask for. Perhaps I might remark, 
these black stocks were all wintered in a 
cellar. The owner is to have the old hives 
back again, and he says he is going to put 
more bees in them. If I were going to buy 
them, I would furnish him frames of fdn. 
almost free of charge, to save another such 
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an awful muss and waste, as the one we have 
had. In fact, we are not through with it 
yet, for the bees rob so awfully, in spite of 
tents, comb-baskets, and every thing else, 
we shall have to give it up until the locusts 
bloom. We can get a hive transferred, it is 
true, but the yobbers will pile on to it at 
such a rate (black robbers too, mind yeu), 
that we have to leave a tent on it all day, or 
until they lick up the honey. Pounds of 
bees lie dead in front of the hives; three 
colonies have been robbed so badly that they 
swarmed out, and two queens have been 
found dead in front of the hives, on account 
of robbers. 
on top of a grapevine stake, and shook them 
into a cage after finding the queen, and thus 
filled one order without shaking these off the 
combs at all. 

Now for the Italians: We have transfer- 
red nearly a hundred, from combs of differ- 
ent sizes, but have never had a bit of trouble. 
The bees stay on their combs, and when 
there is loose honey around, they lose no 
time in licking it up, and putting in the 
es cells in a neat and tidy way. No 
1oles are found in their combs, made by dig- 
ging out moth worms all the time, for they 
do not allow any such work to commence 
with. My friends, what would you take to 
go back to box hives and black bees? 

SOME HINTS ABOUT QUEEN-REARING, AND 
SELLING BEES BY THE POUND. 

When you shake nearly all of the bees 
from a hive or nucleus, ere often leave too 
few to care for the brood. and it may starve, 
if not provided for. Well, in such a case, 
think if you have not some colony raising 
queen-cells or the like, that could take care 
of the comb, and be greatly benefited by it. 
We can almost always dispose of a dozen 
combs of brood to excellent advantage in 
this way, for one good queen can almost al- 
ways lay eggs for two or three ordinary col- 
onies. The way neighbor H. manages to 
raise sO many queens, and keep his whole 
apiary strong alt the time, is by making one 
queen lay eggs for several hives. Find a 
queen that will bear it, and then give her an 
empty comb just long enough to have it filled 
fairly with eggs, and then put it in your col- 
ony that is raising cells, waiting for a queen 


to be fertilized, or. that, from any other 
reason, has not eggs and unsealed larvz. 


You will often see the bees raise a hum of 
rejoicing, just at the sight of some thing to 
work at. Do not let a colony be idle, even 
one day. I know it takes brains to do this, 
and careful thoughtfulness ; but if you can 
not command this, you must be content to 
be a—small bee-keeper. Another thing: We 
are introducing queens daily that we have 
purchased. Well, sometimes when we have 
not places for them all, we introduce a queen 
to a colony having one or more queen-cells. 
Now, strange to tell, a laying queen will 
often go to work and lay the combs full of 
egas without even stopping to tear down the 
cells at all. Well, we take her out with a 
pound of bees, and the cells then hatch out 
just as well as if she had not been there. 
You see, we got the hive replenished with 
eggs, without losing a bit of time, and the 
queen could just as well be doing this as 


H. found one runaway swarm | 





waiting caged up in the office for a cus- 
tomer. 

INTRODUCING WITH THE PEET CAGE. 

At my first attempt, the bees dug a hole 
in the combs under one side of the cage, and 
killed her. Ernest was going to denounce 
the cage pretty vehemently at this, but I 
told him this was a very fair illustration of 
how we often judge uncharitably. Had I 
lost a half-dozen right along, with the mass 
of evidence in favor of the plan, I should 
have said I was wrong, and the rest were 
right. Sinee then, 1 believe we have lost 
none. When queens are received that are 


| feeble, the idea of caging them right on a 











brood comb of new honey is a grand advance. 
If any thing will bring a queen up, this will. 
Another — : We can put the queen right 
into the hive, at the same operation of tak- 
ing another out. Now, there is one point | 
Wish toimpress upon you. Neither this cage 
nor any other has any particular virtues in 
making the bees good-natured (unless it is 
that we don’t have to open the hive so much, 
let in robbers, etc.), but the real facts of the 
case seem to be, that, the greater part of the 
time, the queens would be received if let 
rigot out, without any cage. I took seven 
queens into the apiary, and turned six of 
them loose, one after the other, and not one 
was molested. They were all given to hives 
that had built queen-cells, and had no un- 
sealed brood. The seventh would not take 
theirs at all, nor would they after I had tried 
her daily for nearly a week. They were 
cross hybrids, and killed her at last. If you 
are going into the queen business, you will 
save a greatdeal by having no hybrids at all. 
Neighbor Rice says he has no cross bees in 
his yard, and, what is more, he won’t have 
any. 

THE QUINBY SMOKER, WITH BOTH DIRECT 

AND COLD BLAST. 


One of these has been in use in our apiary 
for some time, and at first the boys were sure 
the direct-draft arrangement was a great ad- 
vantage over the usual cold-blast Simplicity. 
With stubborn fuel, a direct draft is without 
question an advantage; but with a wagon- 
load of fine rotten wood, such as we keep 
constantly in stock, I find our own smoker 
much the handiest for me, for I can light it 
with a match, and have my hybrids all driv- 
en down out of the way, long before the 
boys have got any smoke at all from the 
ag od or Bingham. Of course, you are not 
all like myself. The Quinby smoker has a 
most excellent bellows, and is an excellent 
smoker in every respect. 


ROBBING, HOW TO CIRCUMVENT. 


After transferring, the bees would often 
pile on to the entrance so there was no such 
thing as defending it, and closing the hive 
during a hot day would be fatal to the in- 
mates. One of our mosquito-bar tents, set 
over the hives, fixes it in a minute, and the 
transferred ones have all the air they need, 
and they can cluster outside, or go in and re- 
pair the broken combs, in ag peace, as 
they choose, while the robbers buzz about 
inside the tent, and are prevented from do- 
ing harm elsewhere. 
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Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


yt AM very sorry to be obliged to request to be put | 








at the foot of the list of Blasted Hopes, and to 


ask thee to draw a new cut especially for me. 


I have been in the business 8 years; packed last fall | 
8} stands for winter; thought all right; 45 were | 
Italians, rest hybrids, 2 blacks only. 


only a handful. 


alive yet, but very weak. I had a debt of $600.00 | 
hanging over me; I thought perhaps I could get rid | 
of it if I had good luck with bees, and invested ev- | 
ery dollar I could spare in fixing up to handle bees; | 
but, oh dear! But I don’t intend giving up yet. I) 


will try a few more as soon as they can be had by | 
[have about | 


the pound, so I think I can stand it. 
25 lbs. of fdn. that I got last spring of A. I. Root, 
and plenty of comb; so I will send my wax and get 
some bees and queens. 
How is it with thee, brother Root? Can I get a few 
of thee to start again? OLD CURLEY. 

New Sharon, Iowa, April 9, 1881. 

Now, friend “ Curly,” I want to protest 
a little. 
ey, you say, with the idea of getting that 
$600.00 paid up. You bought bees by the 
pound of me, as I understand it. 


ing them? Neighbor H. has raised his) 
whole apiary from a single stock, and never | 
bought a pound of bees in his life. He has 
sold a good many, though. You speak of 
buying bees now. What for, 
know ? Build up those 15, and raise bees to 
sell rather. If you don’t want hybrids, buy | 


one pure queen, if you have none, and then 


raise the rest yourself. 
would seem from your report, wintered far | 
better than the others. Why not keep hy- | 
brids? It begins to almost seem to me, 
boys, that God is punishing us for our ex- 
travagance, and I do not know but I need | 
the lesson as much as any of you. 
who have plenty of money in the bank, and 
keep bees only for fun, can afford to buy 
quantities of hese and high- -priced queens, 
even when they have very good ones al- 
ready; but, friend C.,I do not believe you 
and I can afford to do so; we are both of us 
in debt. 


Bees are nearly all dead in this part of Wisconsin. 
1 have lost from 56 last fall, to 9 at the present time; | 
and I do not know of any more than one man here | 
who is coming outany better. If not, blasted, | am 
certainly busted. A. A. WLNSLOW. 
New Holstein, Calumet Co., Wis, May 2, 1881. 


Whenever my time for GLE ANINGS expires, please 
stop the paper. 
such a disistrous winteron bees. Rost. M. WEIR. 

Bloomington, Ind., M ay Mi, 1881. 


I have the promise of 2or3 weak stocks of bees to 
start up business. D. P. LANE. 
Koshkonong, Wis., April 13, 1881. 
Pretty cool, for one of our old veterans, is | 
it not, friend Lane? 


I saved 2 Ital- | 
ians, 2 blacks, 11 hybrids; 15 out of 83, and 3 of them | 
The queen I got of thee last spring | 
is all right, and one of the 3-pound boxes I got is | 


Where canIdo the best? | 


You invested a good deal of mon- | 


Now, why | 
did you not raise your bees instead of buy- | 


I want to) 


Your hybrids, it | 


Folks | 


I must catch my breath first after | 


I have spent $55.00 for bees, and have lost all. 
Now I want a paper of Spider-plant seed, as the hon- 
| ey can be dipped from the flowers with a spoon. 
You see, I will just gather my honey indepencently 
| of bees. Mrs. M. J. MACQUITHY. 


Louisvilie, Ky., Apr. 25, 1881. 


THE DWINDLING. 

I have lost 42 swarms out of ¢3, which leaves me 

| only 21. [never had bees *‘ meit”’ away before; for 
| it seemed as though they melted. Swarms that 
seemed strong six weeks ago are all gone. Spring 


dwindling is the cause, I suppose. 
R. RATHBUN. 


Millington, Tuscola Co., Mich., Apr. 25, 1881. 





fadies’ Department. 


SWARMING our. IN SPRING. 

EES have had a hard time this winter. Many 
persons have lost allthey had. Father had 19 
swarms last fall. Only 7are alive now. The 

imported queen he got of you last fall is all right. 

| We had a hard winter — 100 days of good sleighing. 
| Yesterday, as father was walking through his apiary, 
| he discovered a cluster of becs on the top of the 
hive. On examination he found a queen there. He 
caged her and opened the hive, and put her back. 

He wants to know why she came out, having plenty 

| of honey and some brood. ALICE HUMPHREY. 
Redfield, Dallas Co., lowa., Apr. 18, 1881. 

I think it was a ease of absconding, friend 
Alice. The bees got dissatisfied with some 
‘thing, perhaps because they were weak in 
| numbers, and, as poor human beings some- 
times do, tried to better their condition by 
em jumping out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.’ After flying around awhile, and find- 
| ing no comfort out of doors, they likely went 
back and clustered on their ‘old home, as you 

'found them. When we find such a cluster, 

it is always well to be sure where they be- 

‘long. If it did not happen that they cluster- 

ed on their own hive, and such is often the 

/ ease, your father may have made mischief 

by putting them in where he did. 


A FURTHER REPORT FROM THE WILKINS SISTERS. 
On the ninth of March last, we had lost but 2 out 
of 55. We then expected to lose no more, having 
| given our bees a thorough examination and putting 
to rights, and found themin much better shape than 
| we had anticipated. Our answers to inquiries at 
| this time, and for two weeks later, were to this effect, 
so that I suppose we are responsible, though inno- 
_ cently so, for the erroneous statement in circula- 
tion, [See page 226 of last month’s journal. — Ed.] 
| We have now lost nine colonies, and have united 
| others until we have reduced our number from 55 
| to40. These we expectto keep We have had no 
| acquaintance whatever with spring dwindling in 
| previous years, nor had we ever before lost acclony 
in wintering. I trust this may reach you in time to 
prevent any undeserved credit being given us in 
GLEANINGS for May. Lucy A, WILKINS. 

Farwell, Mich., Apr. 22, 1881. 

Many thanks, my friends, for correcting 
the mistake the newspapers were innocently 
| making; I heartily wish our Own sex were 

all as ready to correct any undeserved credit 
| the world might happen to give them. 


| 
ag 
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Cur Homes. 


al 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 

which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine 
eye.— PSALM 382: 8, 
\ UR friends will remember that we were 
¥ considering, last month, a letter from 
friend Leonard. Toward the opening 
of the letter he makes this remark:— 

“T donot care how much you mix your business 
up with your religion; it is none of my business, 
any more than if you should mix salt with your tea 
for breakfast. What concerns me is, are you an 
honest man, and trying to do to others as you would 
like to be done by?” 


If Iam correct, this is the great question 
that most of us care about. Is he who pre- 
sumes or undertakes to teach, thoroughly 
honest? In fact, this question comes up to 
me again and again; and as I weigh opin- 
ions of one great mind after another, I fall 
to wondering how many of them are thor- 
oughly honest. Yes, even in talking with 
and listening to ministers, I ask this same 
question. How much of what we hear or 
read is there that has not underneath it all 
some thing that we do not know all about? 
I don’t mean to allude to those who have a 
deliberate purpose of cheating, but only to 
the involuntary (as it were) deception that 
seems to well up from the heart, almost with- 
tor? ones humanity being for the time aware 
or It. 

The heart is desperately wicked, and deceitful 
above all things: who can know it?—JER. 17: 19. 


After all that has been said about honesty 
of purpose, it seems to me now there is no 
commodity in the world so eagerly sought 
for and so highly prized, as a wide-awake 
honest boy or girl, woman or man. Jivery- 
body rushes for him, and everybody wants 
him. It was his simple honesty that gave 
Abraham Lincoln the large place in the 
hearts of the people that almost no other 
man has had since the days of Washington. 

One particular point strikes me strangely 
and almost painfully, illustrating strongly 
the great need of a purer honesty of purpose 
than the world often finds. It is words just 
like yours, friend L., commending me for 
my honesty. I do not deserve it, and if the 
world at large make such bungling work of 
trying to be honest as Ido, I tell you the 
state of affairs is bad indeed. At the time 
of my conversion, I promised God on my 
knees I would try to be honest and true to 
him and my fellow-men, no matter what 
consequences came from so doing, and I 
have been trying to remember this ever 
since; but it is with sadness 1 reflect that 
much of the time it has been too much by 
lits and starts, instead of a constant, steady 
purpose. Before this change of heart, or 
change of purpose, if you choose to call it so, 
I had been so much in the habit of making 
excuses and giving reasons that were not 
strictly facts, that it required a most power- 
ful effort to break away from the habit. 
While the words were on my lips, I would 
sometimes remember, “thou, God, seest 
me,” and stop abruptly, or change-the con- 





we 


versation in a way that might have puzzled 
me hearer, and often sadly embarrassed my- 
self; but God heard and approved. To my 
astonishment, it seemed as if men, too, 
heard and approved. I have been wonder- 
ing whether there were not intimate friends 
of mine who knew this weakness, and saw 
the struggles I was making to overcome it. 
My friends, all the arguments that were 
ever written in defense of the truths of the 
Bible are not as powerful to the eyes and 
ears of the world as the sight of a weak sin- 
ner fighting his way up to God in the way I 
have mentioned. The world pays a high 
premium for such work. It gives every such 
soul more credit than it deserves. Now, 
mind you right here that you will get no 
such credit if your inspiring motive is to 
earn the applause of men: it must be to win 
the approval of the God who made you. 
Ycur prayer must be like that of David,— 

Create in me aclean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me.—PSALM 51: 10. 

Many of you know with what pleasure we 
receive some new discovery, or some new 
unlooked-for feature or help in bee culture. 
Well, my friends, there are new truths that 
open up and develop, just in the same way, 
to one who is striving to be freed from sin. 
I want to tell you of an experience of the 
past year. Almost every one knows what it 
is to have wrong thoughts and feelings in- 
trude themselves, and at times, too, when 
you are almost sure they came entirely un- 
invited. You can see no reason why they 
should intrude their hideous forms at all. 
| Old temptations of years gone by suddenly 
| force themselves into your mind, and you 
_regard them more with surprise and curiosi- 
‘ty, at first, than any thing else. Could it 
really be that you ever in life harbored any 
thing so vile? I knew these thoughts were 
wrong and dangerous, and I first knelt in 
prayer, to have God keep me from tempta- 
tion. By and by they trooped back again. 
I took to praying wherever I was, and in a 
few months I was sd used to saying to my- 
self, or aloud if no one was near, ‘ Lord, 
help,” that it began to come involuntarily. 
While in the street, if any thing happened 
to even remotely suggest the dangerous 
ground, ‘* Lord, help,” rang out sharp and 
clear, before IL had even time to see why the 
signal of danger was sounded. After a little 
thought, I saw clearly what it was— well, 
let us say suggested the thought, that danger 
was coming. Is this not wonderful? and is 
it not glorious to think that God will, in 
time, as a reward for faithfulness, send 
along, as it were, an ever-present monitor? 
I do not know but you, friend L., and some 
of the rest, may say I am going crazy; but I 
think I can dispel that idea by what follows. 
A few weeks ago, I think it was not more 
than that, there came a temptation to make 
an excuse that was not quite an honest one, 
and, to my surprise, sharp and clear came 
the little warning, *‘ Lord, help.’’ to warn 
me of dangerous ground in that direction, as 
well as improper thoughts. The warning 
has come here once this morning since I sat 
down to write. Now mind you, it is like the 
alarm clock I talked to you about a few 
weeks ago. It will be of no avail, and in 
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fact it will never be heard, unless I jump to 
action in a moment, and heed its prompt 
warning. Should I once ignore its call, and 
go right on in what I was tempted to do, its 
voice would, in all probability, be fainter, 
and finally stilled. If,on the other hand, I 
look and listen for it, and recognize it truly 
as being the voice of Him whose hands and 
feet were cruelly lacerated by the nails of 
the cross, my life will be nearer to him day 
by day, and new and brighter will be the ex- 
periences, until death opens the golden 
gates, and — 
“T shall be with him there.” 

Does not the Bible promise some thing 
like I have mentioned? See:— 

He shall give his angels charge over thee, to kcep 
thee in all thy ways.—PSALM 91: 11. 


of warning against any kind of sin, that re- 
minds me of alittle incident cf our home 
life. ‘‘Caddy,” our youngest, is very much 
inclined to be boisterous during the minute 





devoted to asking a blessing at the table, and | 


so we have been accustomed to ask her to 
fold her hands during the simple service. 
You see, if her hands were folded, and kept 
so, she could not very well get up a ‘‘clat- 
ter”? with her little knife, fork, and spoon. 
Well, for the first time in her life she went 
with her mother and sisters to some sort of 
an ice-cream festival in the public square. 
They sat at a little table by themselves, and 
after the dishes were set before them, dur- 
ing a momentary pause there was a move- 
ment of the little hands to clasp them in the 
accustomed way, while she glanced about to 
see who was going to ask the blessing in 
papa’s absence. It was the force of habit 
and edueation, in her case, as well as with 
the warning voice of conscience I have been 
telling you about. She had been obedient, 
just as I had, and when the circumstances 
were changed, the force of former training 
would carry us both safely still. 

Now a word in regard to business matters. 
The greater part of you know me so well 
that you will not take my words amiss. 
Will such extreme honesty starve a man? 
Of course, you all know it won't. He who 
strives to be honest before God, will surely 
be honest before men; and if | heed this 
little warning voice, my business will con- 
tinue to build up until it reaches the utter- 
most corners of the earth, for it will be in 
God’s hands, and he will be responsible for it. 

I used to have trouble in borrowing money 
when I needed it, or thought I needed it; 
now I am asked to take people’s money, as a 
favor to them ; this, too, when I have only 
half fought these battles as I might have 
done. Instead of giving me credit for what 
you have seen of me that you approve, give 
the credit to the book that teaches,— 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

od.—Marrt. 5:8. 


Will our friends please turn to the letter on 
page 20 of our May No., to which this is the 
answer? 

I have just read both chapters you refer 
to, friend L.:; in fact, I used to wonder, as 


you do, why such chapters were put into the | let 





Bible. When I first noticed them, as they 
troubled me some, I concluded I would drop 
them until I got a little older in Bible lore, 
or until God saw fit to make it plainer to me. 
May I take the liberty to suggest right here, 
that it is hardly wise to speak as you do, in 
saying you know a thing is or is not so? The 
best-educated men I have ever met were 
very slow to make positive statements in re- 
gard to what they knew. If we wish to have 
our opinions considered of importance, 
should we not all be very careful in saying 
we know, especially in regard to matters on 
which even wise and good men differ? The 
pre in Genesis is one that would espe- 
cially stamp the Bible as a truthful narration, 
because it tells the bad as faithfully as the 
good. Had all these characters been pic- 


. » ‘ | ; res i , ay 
There is something about this little warn- | {red as pure and upright, we should have 


ing voice, commencing to take up the office | them 


been discouraged in attempting to follow 
If you will look closely, you will see 
that the Bible nowhere indorses such sins, 
but only gives a history of them as they oc- 
curred. Every page so plainly exhorts to 
purity and uprightness, that no one can pos- 
sibly mistake the tenor of the book as a 
whole. You would say, living in this en- 
lightened age, that such portions should 
have been ofitied from the book. Those 
who have labored hardest for the surpres- 
sion of crime, and who have, as it were, had 
the greatest hand-to-hand conflicts with sin, 
decide, I think, with one voice, that the 
Bible, as it is, is the best book to give one who 
wishes to reform. Again, how could we 
have ever admired the character of Joseph 
as we do, and how could we have given him 
proper credit for his crowning. act in life, did 
we not know how common was the sin of li- 
centiousness all around and about him? 

The psalm you refer to (109th), is called, I 
believe, one of the ‘“imprecatory”’ psalms. 
At first glance, David would seem to be 
praying that God would send curses on his 
enemies; but if ha read it through care- 
fully you will find, I think, that he alludes 
to the enemies of God, justice, and right. 

The keepers of saloons and gambling- 
houses are, in one sense, your enemies and 
mine. Would you want to pray that they 
might prosper in their work of ruin? A few 
days ago, one of our boys was enticed to 
drink; and as often as we would get him 
back, some of the saloon- keepers’ allies 
would waylay him and get him intoxicated 
again. I asked the question of a friend, 
how it was possible that any one knowing 
him could have the heart to hold the bottle 
to his lips, and why they should work so 
hard to accomplish his ruin. The reply was, 
that they had no particular spite against 
him, but it was their hatred of our institu- 
tion, and the Sunday-school and reform 
work connected with it. They have not only 
an enmity against my poor self, but against 
God. Please, now, read the chapter, keep- 
ing this class in view, and I think you will 
find it not far from the sentiment you would 
indorse toward them. See— 

They compassed me about also with words of he- 
tred; and fought against me without a cause. 

And again,— 


Let them curse, but bless thou: when they arise, 
them be ashamed; but let thy servant rejoice. 
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Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame; and 
let them cover themselves with their own confusion 
as with a mantle. 

If aman steadily devote himself to the 
task of getting boys to drink, and procuring 
it for them, and as years pass on there seems 
to be no hope of his doing any better, would 
it not be a real mercy to the world if he were 
under the sod in the churchyard? and if his 
‘ children are to be brought up in the same 
way, Which they will in all probability, will 
it not be better that they should be cut off 
in infancy, and thus spare the world their 
sad history of crime? This you see would 
give us— 

Let his posterity be cut off: and inthe generation 
following let their name be blotted out. 

I am very glad indeed, friend L., that you 
were pleased with my mild answer, although 
I have ng recollection of it at all now. I 
presume I did it in response to the spirit 
that Christ has so plainly taught, and be- 
cause I was trying to follow in his footsteps, 
and not because of any virtue in myself. I 
have fought many hard battles before I could 
give such answers as you mention. May I 
not ask you to give him, my teacher, the 
praise and glory? 

Friend L., if you know any church that 
calls a liquor-dealer a good brother on ac- 
count of his paying a large sum of money, 
you have seen some thing I have not. <Are 
you not taking this from hearsay? I am sure 
that Christian people all over the land will 
simile at the position you take in this. In 
regard to mercy, may I suggest that Jesus 
showed mercy only to those who were peni- 
tent. You Prawn would not eut off all 
chance to retrieve to those who wish sincere- 
a to turn over a new leaf and do better? 
There is a truth in the position you take, 
and Jesus himself said, on this point.— 

I came not to send peace,but a sword.—MATT.10:34. 

You are also right in your neg ge 
words, and I really believe the way in whic 
the world is to. be converted is by actions, 
and by showing the spirit of Christ in our 
business with each other. I presume, of 
course, you will turn in and help on that 
line, will you not? 

Give us this day our daily bread.—MATT. 6: 11. 

Gleanings :—We admire your manner of dealing 
with your customers, your home writing, and your 
advice to X.Y.Z.; but it does not fully cover the case 
in point. What is the man to do while he is making 
a reputation, if wages are too low to support him- 
self and family? It is like raising an orange grove 
in Florida, if one could only live while trees are 
growing. Many of us here are in the condition of X., 
only from 100 to 150 per cent worse. Our laborers 
can get only from 40 to 50 cts. per day, and then pay 
only for suitable weather when work can be done. 
If they turn their efforts to cultivating the soil, it is 
still worse. We, as merchants, lately sold what rep- 
resents an entire year's labor of one man for less 
than 100 dollars. One-half of this amount went for 
use of land and horse, and upon the remainder the 
laborer was expected to live honestly, and support 
himself and family, attend church, and send his 
children to schoo]. The proceeds of labor on lands 
pay so little for rents of land, that the land-owners 
are in many cases advancing yearly rents to one- 





















half of proceeds. Then the laborer will, on his 50 
dollars a year, have to (in addition to the above) sup- 
port his horse, or reduce his wages. Is it not time 
that civilization and Christianity were trying to solve 
this problem, before being forced to accept the 
Beecher prescription of ‘love and water” for sub- 
istence? W.R. W. 
New Market, Ala. 


Many thanks, friend W. As you present 
the case, it does indeed seem sad; and I 
grant that, from one standpoint, it seems a 
little discouraging. Without the help of 
God, Christianity, and civilization, it would 
be hopeless. You have spoken of civiliza- 
tion yourself, and so I presume those who 
get only $100.00 a year, as you say, are with- 
out education. Don’t they smoke a pipe 
too, friend W.? ‘They would probably com- 
plain that their parents were unable to give 
them an education, for want of means, and 
that it was therefore a misfortune rather 
than a fault. Now, this is where the troub- 
le lies. These people can, every one of 
them, get an education now, if they will try. 
It amounts to just about the same thing as 
leaving off the use of the tobacco. It is 
really a matter of choice,-and sums up the 
old story that Joshua told the people, 
‘* choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 

Friend W., if you have a queen that is so 
poor she will not lay enough to keep the col- 
ony alive, you can never make a permanent, 
good stock of it by giving brood from other 
swarms. Now, if you will forgive me I 
would suggest that the men you name can 
not be made self-sustaining by giving them 
money, or by giving them larger pay than 
they ordinarily command in the neighbor- 
hood where they are known. Instead of the 
—— coming up, the men must come up. 
More pay than they earn will do them harm 
rather than good. A queen can not well be 
changed; but a slow, dull, indifferent man 
may be taught to be quick, bright, and in- 
terested. I know, for it has been done, right 
under my eye. The sufferer, for sufferer he 
is, must first humble himself enough to ad- 
mit his failing. He must be led to recog- 
nize that the reason why he gets less pay 
than other people is not because he is un- 
fortunate, but that it is his own fault. 


They that be whole, need not a physician.— 
MATT. 9: 12. 


The greatest trouble in such cases is, that 
the individual will have it that he is all right, 
and the world all wrong. He must be led to 
take an attitude some thing like this: ‘If 
50 cts. a day is my market value, I do not 
want any more, and 50 cts. a day must sup- 
port me.”? When you can get a man right 
there, he is generally all right. The first 
ay of Our Homes tells you how a man can 

ive on 50 cts. a day,and fare well too. How 
about a family? Well, my ideais that no 
ood man would willingly take a family on 
1is hands until he could do a little better 
than this ; but I have no idea but that many 
a wife and mother could tell me how a family 
has lived on a smaller income than that. ‘‘Do 
justly, love.merey, and walk humbly before 
God,” and I tell you he will get met Fol- 
low the teachings and spirit of the Bible, and 
there is no such thing as fail. I have had 
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abundant experience in this matter, for I 
employ a great many hands, and I takethem 
from all classes that come along. Where 
one has had small wages all his life, and is 
often out of work, there is a reason as plain 


as day. Set him to work a week, and it will | 


be sure to show itself. Lack of physical 
strength may bea hindrance; but une who 
is thoroughly posted in regard to his work, 
and has his whole mind and soul in it, is 
worth his weight in gold, even if he isn’t 
stout. Give mea boy in his teens, who de- 
lights to do his whole duty before God, and 
he is worth more to me than a man of age 
and experience, who is a hardened sinner. I 
do not mean those who say it in words, but 
those who say it by the actions of their daily 
lives. 

Lord,help a poor sinful world. 
money nor physical strength, nor even wis- 


dom, that we plead for, so much as for that. 


honesty and sincerity of purpose that only 
thy holy Spirit can give. 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go: 1 will guide thee with mine 
eye.—PSALM 32: 8. 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 





* HAVE made up my mind totry to see if I can 
give up tobacco, for I know what I do use in- 
jures me, and I will take the smoker pledge, if 
you will receive my application. I want it us a 
pledge; if I can’t hold out, I won't say that I will pay 
for two smokers, but will pay full price for any one 


= 


that I should receive; but I am going to keep the | 


pledge, if possible, and earn the smoker accordingly. 
I would like you tosend me one as soon as conve- 
nient, as I have some transferring to do, and need 
the use of one. Rk. F. BROOKs. 
Thomedale, Chester Co., Pa., May 13, 1881. 


I put 18 stands of bees in cellar last fell; have got 
10 good left, carrying in lotsof pollen. Putmedown 
for a smoker,as I have quit using tobecco. I will 
pay the price of two when I use again. Send Sim- 
plicity cold-blast smoker. J. E. JEWELL. 

Shell Rock, Butler Co., lowa, May 4, 1881. 


I have used the “ weed”’ thirty-one years; if you 
send me a smoker / will quit. Bees lost in this part 
of Iowa about 8 per cent. M. L. THOMSON, 

Earlham, Iowa, Apr. 26, 1881. 

All right, friend T.; the smoker is sent. 
May God help you to be strong ! 

I have been a user of tobacco for fifteen years. I 
am going toqguit the vile practice, with God's help. 
I want you to send one of your large size cold-blast 
Simplicity smokers, and away goes the vile weed. 

G. M. TREAT. 

Sandwich, De Kalb Co., Ill., Apr. 19, 1881. 

You are one more, friend T., to the army 
of those who are ‘‘ on the Lord’s side.” 


I saw your offer to tobacco-chewers, that if they 
would stop chewing you would present them witha 
smoker free. You will please send me one, and I 
will quit immediately. I have but a few bees, or 
else I would have had one before. J.H.CUTCHAWL. 

Greeneville, Tenn., May 5, 1£81. 


And here is the smoker, friend C., and may 
God help you to be strong! 
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I see in GLEANINGS that you give all asmoker who 
will quit smoking. I promiseto quit, for one. If 1 
| fail I will be sure to send you the one dollar. 
J. R. SNEED. 
Henderson, Rusk Co., Texas, March 31, 1881. 
| All right, friend 8S. We send you the 
| smoker. 


I will take a smoker under your offer to tobaccc- 
users. Please send one of Bingham’'s large size. 1 
would not ask this if I were able to buy one, but | 
am poor, with a large family. A. A. ANNIS. 

All right, friend A.,and may God help 
| you too. If you are poor and have a large 
family, you certainly can not afford to use 
tobacco, and have all your boys learning tu 
use it after you, can you? 





Smoker came allright. I like it bestof any I have 
seen. You think my “nice cellar’? saved my bees. 
If you could see them to-day carrying in flour I be- 
lieve you would conclude that a “nice cellar”’ is a 
very nice thing for a bec-keeper to have such win- 
ters as the past. Some of my neighbors can hardly 
believe that my bees are all alive and strong, when 
theirs are all dead. G. A. WRIGHT. 

Orchard, Iowa, April 16, 1881. 


If [am not mistaken, you offer a smoker to any 
| of yoursubscribers who will quit smoking. I have 
| been using the weed for about 20 years; started by 
its being recommended by the doctor. My wife has 
| been trying to persuade me to quit ever since we 
Saw your first notice in GLEANINGS. Please send 
me a Simplicity cold-blast large size, and I will quit, 
God being my helper. M.G. CONDON, 
Clinton, Mo., Apr. 21, 1881. 

| That is the talk, friend H. God being my 
| helper, you can give up tobacco, and all else 
that is hurtful to you, spiritually or morally. 





Well, brother Root, I have read Prof. Thwing’s 
‘“*Facts about Tobacco.”’ Result: Quit chewing a 
week ago. I never thought of your offer until this 
morning. Now, you may send me one of your larg- 
est cold-blast smokers, and I will pay you for it with- 
in 90 days. My old smoker is about ausgespielt. My 
bees got their first pc llen last Sunday, the 17th inst. 
Weather splendid now, and the bees are carrying 
honey from the elm. G. B. REPLOGLE, 
| Unionville, lowa, Apr. 23, 1881. 

Wesend you a smoker without charge, 
friend R.; and if you will be so kind, you 
may send me the work you mention. 


A BC and smoker received; have quit the use of 
cobacco; hope to be able to conquer; at present, a 
hard struggle. M. L. THOMSON. 

Earlham, Madison Co., lowa., May 5, 1881. 


Friend T., the Bible says:— 

He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment; and I will not blot out his name out 
of the book of life, but I will confess bis name_be- 
fore my Father and before bis angels.—REV. 3: 15. 

Do not even think about the forbidden ar- 
ticle, but keep mind and hands busy about 
some thing else. You will soon tind that 
when your mind is off from the subject, you 
‘are comparatively little about it. Keep 
away from those who use it, but strive as 
_far as possible to be in the company only of 
_ those who will encourage you by precept and 
;example in your new resolution ; and ina 
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little time both the victory and the ‘“ white 
raiment” of purity and a clean heart shall 
be yours. SEF): Bad 
Isaw in a number of GLEANINGs that you would 
send asmoker to any one who was a tobacco-smok- 
er, providing he would give it up. Send on your 
smoker, and here goes pipe, tobacco, and cigars, in 
the fire. My wife saw it and showed it to me, and 
she says if I begin againshe will write to you and 
let you know. I have been on a balance whether to 
quit or not; but that announcement of yours puts 
the balance in the right direction. D. W. MOORE. 
Tintern, Lincoln Co., Ont., Can., Apr. 18, 1881. 


Let us thank God, friend M., if so slight a 











| which a hole 





tirely, substituting a sash of John’s own con- 
struction, covered with thin boards, through 
yas cut, to let the pail go in 
about half way. The bottom of the pail pro- 
jected outward, and in this was the entrance. 
As John was supposed to be joint inventor 
in the pail hive, Mr. Merrybanks gave him a 
good strong working colony; and as they 
were started just during locust bloom, they 
very soon had their five combs pretty nearly 
filled. Pretty soon ‘** pollen-laden bees” be- 
gan to come round on the side of the comb 
next the glass, and the children thought 


| there never was any thing, in the way of 


pets, so handsome. Every bee that came in 


thing as a bee-smoker turned the balance in| with a nice load of bright yellow or orange- 
the right direction, in a matter that at least| colored pollen, would shake himself, and 
closely pertains to the welfare of a human | wiggle in sucha way that Mury and Freddie 


soul. 
only depen 


Tell } pang good wife that I shall not | would have it he was doing it for pure joy, 
on her, but on the good women | just in the way John jumped up and down 


all over our land, to see that their husbands | when he made the barrel hive roll off the 


are faithful in these promises. 
itis Satan we are to battle with, and we 
must not expect him to give up without a 
* tussle.” 


Thanks, kind friend, for the smoker, but more for 
the faithful prayers in my behalf, that I might over- 
come tobacco. By the united strength of you and 
kind friends at home, to say nothing of my poor 
weak self, strength has been given me to overcome 
tobacco, and I feel that, in the spirit of the Master, 
I shall never be forced to take up the abominable 
weed again. Ihave lost one tooth since I gave up 
the habit, and began to think I would be forced to 
commence its use again, to save all my teeth, but, 
thanks to an all-wise Preserver, four months have 
almost wound up my taste for it, and I now sing, — 

As thy days may demand, shall thy strength ever be 

Please remember me in your devotions to our Fa- 
ther in heaven, and present my name at the noon- 
day prayer-meetings as a subject for prayer, that I 
may be faithful to the end; and when the bell is 
heard that calls me to the noonday prayer-meeting 
on high, that then my chair may not be vacant, nor 
my voice silent. W.F.R. 

Clinton, La., April 23, 1881. 


I am very glad, friend R., that you did not 
listen to the suggestion from Satan, that you 
would lose your teeth, etc. It is wonderful, 
the number of lies he puts into people’s 
heads when they try to break off a bad hab- 
it. To one he says, ‘* You will have the 
tuothache, you know, if you don’t chew ;” 
and to another, ‘** You will get too fat, you 
know,” and so on without end. Just tell 
him to get behind you, and then reach up 
and implore God for help. We will remem- 
ber you, friend R. 

— 
MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 














IE THAT OVERCOMETH AND KEEPETH MY 

WORKS UNTO THE END, TO HIM WILL 

I GIVE POWER OVEK THE 
NATIONS.—REYV. 2 : 26. 
KF 

body until John’s pail bee-hive was 
roperly fixed in the window up stairs, 
near the bed where he a As the lights 
in the window were rather small, it was 
thought best to remove the lower sash en- 





course, there was no peace for any- 


Remember, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


'** loaves” 





table. After they had got through the wig- 
gling, and had sobered down a little, they 
would thrust their little legs, with the 
on them, into a cell, and kick 
them off very much in the way the baby 
sometimes kicks off his shoes and stockings, 
and then off they went for another load. 
After Mr. Bee had gone, the children could 
plainly see the two little loaves lying in the 
cell right where he left them, until some 
other bee would ane his head in and stay 
for some time, deeply intent on some im- 
portant operation, as they thought, by the 
way in which the only visible tip of his body 
wiggled, and after he came out, the pollen 
loaves were nicely patted down, and made 
smooth. Mr. Merrybanks told them that the 
bee patted and smoothed it down by rubbing 
his head against it; or, at least, he had read 
sointhe British Bee Journal. Mr. Merry- 
banks often quotes that journal, you know. 

Well, John was so taken up with his bee- 
hive that he hardly slept or ate, and, al- 
though it was the last thing he looked at at 
night before he went to bed, it was the first 
thing he hastened to when he opened his 
eyes in the morning. ‘To tell the truth, his 
mother, on going into his room one night, 
after he had long been asleep, found he had 
moved his bed up near the window, and was 
sleeping, with a smile on his face, close up 
by that simple little ery of glass. The bees 
had just been building some new white 
comb, to fill a vacant place left accidentally, 
and as they did the greater part of the comb- 
building in the night, John had folded his 
pillows so as to raise his head close up to 
them. (‘There they were, scampering about, 
and, as it seemed, fairly trembling in their 
eagerness as the snowy-white combs grew 
into those wondrous forms. In the stillness 
of the night, interrupted only by the breath- 
ing of her boy, she thought she heard a faint 
clicking noise, like the tramp in miniature, 
of a thousand horsemen. She turned her 
ear nearer to the bees; it was indeed their 
busy work, and the sound of their tiny man- 
dibles against the glass; for they were now 
fastening bits of new comb to it, in many 
places, as they wished to have their habita- 
tion substantial and secure. How innocent 
and pure her boy looked as he lay there, un- 
conscious that any one was near, sleeping as 
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only those can sleep who are tired out with | 
honest, healthful labor! She reflected how 
faithful and industrious John had been of 
late. So absorbed was he with his bees, he 
had hardly had time to think of going off 
with any of the wicked boys as he had a few | 
months previous been somewhat inclined to | 
do. What had made such a difference in her | 
family? She almost started, as it flashed | 
upon her mind that there before her she saw 
the answer to her prayer of but a few weeks 
ago. Down she fell on her knees, at the | 
thought, and silently thanked, again and | 
again, that Savior who had indeed been an 
ever-present help in trouble. Then as she 
remembered her husband, who was still out 
of work, she prayed for him too. It was 
Saturday night; but as she at length lay 
down to rest, it was with a greater feeling of 
nearness to God than she had ever known 
before, and with a happy, trustful, restful 
feeling, that seemed to her almost too much 
happiness for one who had, almost all her 
vee this, known so much trouble and 
rial. 

The next thing she remembered was hear- | 
ing John’s voice, calling, ‘*‘O mother! fath- 
er! come quick! The queen is laying right 
next to the glass. Come quick, or she may 
go round the other side again!’ and off he 
scampered up stairs. At first, the feeling 
was somewhat of vexation at being awak- 
ened at such an early hour on Sunday morn- 
ing; but as she thought of the events of the 
evening before. and reflected further that 
the sun was already up and shining, she 
hastened to get up, as did her husband also, 
after he rubbed his eyes until he was quite 
awake. Mary was on hand too; and al- 
though all of the family looked a little as if 
they had been scared out by an alarm of fire, 
they soon began to share John’s enthusiasm, 
at least to some extent. There the queen 
was with her long tapering body, busily en- 
gaged at her appointed task, as unconcerned 
as if she was not the center of an admiring 
audience. Her mock gravity as she settled 
herself in a cell, and remained the center of 
a caressing circle of bees, wassuch that John 
laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. 

‘**Q mother! mother! mayn’t I go over 
and ask Freddie Merrybanks to come over 
and see her too? Please, mother, it won’t be 
wicked to just come over a minute. You 
know she will get this side all filled to-day, 
and won't ever come out this way again. 
Please, mother, may I go?” 

Silence gave consent, so John thought, 
and off he was, like an arrow. Fearing his 
mother might repent, as it seemed, he 
jumped almost the whole way from the 
top of the stairs to the bottom,aud was soon 
out of hearing, if not outof sight. In avery 
short time, not only Freddie was seen com- 
ing, but friend Merrybanks too. John’s 
father was a little surprised at this, knowing 
his strict ideas in regard to the Sabbath; 
but after all had looked at the queen, and 
friend M. had given them a little talk in re- 

ard to the greatness and goodness of God 
in endowing these little creatures with such 
a wonderful instinct, Mary apparently, by 
accident, turned the whole state of affairs in 





| most stood still. 





the right direction after all, by coming up 





to her father, and saying, as she took his 
hand in both of hers,— 

‘** Now, pa. we have all had such a real 
good time in looking at the queen, you want 
to come with us to Sunday-school, won't 
you? You just see if we do not have just as 
good a time there.” 

Friend M. joined in with the request too: 
and, almost before he had time to consider, 
he gave a promise, and then reflected that 
he had no suitable clothes to go to such a 
place: In fact, he had not been inside of a 
meeting-house in so long a time, he hardly 
knew how folks did dress or act there. 
John’s mother listened, while her heart al- 
Was the time of miracles 
still here? Was it really possible that God 
had heard that prayer of only last night? 
and was her husband really going with the 
rest to church or Sabbath-school? He was a 
man of his word, despite his other failings, 
and he did go to that very little church, whose 
steeple you have so often noticed over among 
the trees. He did not seem to get interest- 


/ed in the sermon, and finally went to sleep, 


much to his wife’s mortification and sur- 
prise. After service, during the few mo- 
ments that intervened before the Sunday- 
school, the superintendent took him by the 


/hand and spoke pleasantly to him, though 


still in not such a way as to remind him that 
it was singular to see him there ; and in the 
LBible-class, where he sat with his wife, there 
seemed such a pleasant and friendly feeling. 
he really, somewhat to his surprise, enjoyed 
it so that he was actually sorry when it was 
over. On the way home le asked so many 
questions of his wife in regard to the lesson 
and people present, that she forgot his sleep- 
ing during the morning, and was again 
inwardly thanking God for his great mercies. 
After supper he lighted his pipe, and, in 
spite of his wife’s pleading, sauntered off up 
to the ‘‘ Corners” as usual. Who shall fath- 
om the mystery of the human heart? 

Next evening friend Merrybanks came 
over, With a number of the British Bee Jowr- 
nal. All hands gathered eagerly around 
while he spread it out upon the table. Mary, 
too, was interested, for that pail bee-hive 
seemed especially the F sae seme of the chil- 
dren since the stampede down by the hog- 
pen; and as friend M. announced that they 
had started a round cheap hive in England 
too, all were eager to see what it was like. 
We will just take a peep over their shoulders 
at the picture they saw on the bread clean 
pages of the journal. 














THE CHEESE-BOX BEE-HIVE. 
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After all had taken a good look at the pic- 
ture, Mr. M. read from the description as 
follows:— 

CHEAP HIVE FOR AMATEURS, 


I send you a sketch and description of a very cheap 
hive, which some of your readers who make their 
own may try theh hands upon. It is made out of 
two and a half American cheese-boxes, which cost 
me fourpence each; one 15 in. in diameter serves 
for the inner skin, and one of 16 in. diameter for the 
outer skin of the hive. (The usual depth of these 
boxes is from 9 to 10 inches.) The inner skin should 
be three-eighths of an inch higher than the outer to 
form the feather edge on which the frames are to 
rest. The two skins are kept apart by a donble 
hoop & of an inch wide, placed at the top and_bot- 
tom. ‘These may be made by cutting in half the 
hoops of the box, and as they are usually 4 of an 
inch thick, they will keep the two skins % inch 
apart, and thus form a sufficient air space between 
them. As strong a hoop as can be got from the box- 
es and lids must be put round the hive, standing 1 
inch above the outer skin, and another at five- 
e‘ghths of an inch below the outer skin. Room will 
thus be given for the thickness of the frames and 
quilt above, and the floor-board will be overlapped 
below, and wet or rain excluded. The floor-board is 
made from the box-lid and bottom. These are usu- 
ally in three pieces, and when nailed together 
should be crossed under side pieces. Of these the 
middle one should project, to form the alighting- 
board; and the deficiency supplied from any piece 
of wood at hand. The floor-board will thus be 
double. The upper thickness is cut away sloping 
upward to form a sunk entrance into the hive. The 
tloor-board is represented in its place in Fig. 1, 
which represents a section from side to side with 
one of the middle frames id position. ‘The hive has 
a cover made of half a box, 5 inches in beight, and 
over this is a conical top made of paper-felt, painted 
and fastened with thin copper wire to the wooden 
part; the flight-hole, porch, and slot for slides or 
doors, which are made of strong tin or zine bent to 
shape. Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the frames, 
teninnumber. Half of them have distance-blocks 
toward the front, and half toward the back, both 
blocks being on the same sideof each frame. Inthe 
center are two movable blocks attached to the side 
of hive by a thin but strong piece of string. When 
manipulating they are lifted out. and thus room is 
givento move all the frames. The whole cost of 
the materials, including paint, panel-nails (screws, 
ifany), and putty,is about 2*., and certainly does 
not exceed 2s. 6d.; but I must add, that there is a 
g£ood deal of work in the hive, and it requires much 
nicety in fitting, though not more than most ama- 
teur carpenters are equal to. 

The result is a round bive, which in shape corre- 
sponds with that of a cluster of bees, and I think is 
drver than the square hives. in the corners of which 
moisture is apt to be ec ndensed; and, secondly, is 
much more shapely and ornamental in a garden, and 
—— adapted for carryiny supers of any kind 
desired, 


‘* There,’’ said Mr. M., ‘‘ they have not got 
sO near a sphere as we have, after all, and 
the hive is a deal more expensive every way. 
The combs would handle nicely after one is 
out, for by moving them toward the center, 
every one would be free,while,when in place 
and the loose block put in, all are tight and 
strong.”’ 

‘** But,” said John, ‘‘ they have 8 frames, 
while we have in our hive but 5, and such 
frames as those must be a great deal of 
trouble to make.” You know John was 
some thing of a genius, and knew the ex- 
pense of whittling out things. 

‘** Nevertheless,’ remarked Mr. M., ‘* I am 
very glad to see this description, for it indi- 
cates a wish, on the part of the people, to 
make common implements and utensils serve 
a part in providing habitations and imple- 
ments for the care and comfort of our queer 
little domestic friends. yey thanks to the 
editor of the B. B. J.” And he gathered up 














the journal, and put it in one of his many 
pockets, grabbed up Mary, and, placing her 
on one of his broad shoulders, started out in 
the darkness of the night, amid her protests 
and the laughter of the whole family. Be- 
fore he had gone many steps, however — 
come to think of it, I guess I will tell what 
an awful muss they got into by some more 
of that boy John’s * everlasting careless- 
ness,” next month. 
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The wages of sin is death.— ROMANS 6; 23. 


WeE have to-day 4329 subscribers, orders are 
filled pretty nearly up to date, and I am in a thank- 
ful frame of mind. 


We can furnish Spider and Simpson plants for 25c. 
per hundred by mail, postpaid, done up in the man- 
ner indicated on page 277. Daniel Speer, of Card- 
ington, Morrow Co., O., writes that he has thousands 
of Spider plants, and he will doubtless furnish them 
at the same price. 


ONE good thing has grown out of the loss of our 
bees, at any rate. Ithas obliged others to take up the 
trade of selling bees by the pound, and rapidly de- 
veloped the new industry that seems to me is going 
to teach us a lesson of helping each other, in a way 
we were never taught it before. 


A Few of the supply dealers stili show a little too 
much of the spirit, ‘*‘ you know you can’t please 
everybody.’ If I should hear you say, “The world 
in generalare not very hard to please,”’ I should feel 
much more certain you were trying to be honestand 
just toward all. 





MAY 26th. — We have to-day 145 colonies, and the 
last box hive was transferred this morning by get- 
ting up before 5 o'clock, toavoid robbers. Allorders 
are filled, except for pounds of bees with dollar 
queens. We have the bees, but can’t get the queens, 
although a great number are ready to lay. 





WE have finally got a very good pair of steel specs 
on our lve. counter. The glasses are good, and the 
frames nice and well made. In ordering, you had 
better have them sent, for safety, in a 5c. case. Pos- 
tage on the whole will be 5c, making 20 for the whole 
complete by mail. Tell the number of the glasses 
you wear, if you can; if not, tell me your age, and I 
can guess pretty well what you will be likely to need. 


THE revised edition of the New Testament is out, 
and the Gospel of St. John is now before me. The 
price of the latter is 2c; postage le more. The whole 
Testament 10c, postage probably 3c more. I have 


not got any yet, but I have been having a real fight 
to get some to supply you, and will doubtless have 
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them as soon as any one. If you care to intrust me 


with your orders, I will mail them promptly the min- 


ute they reach me. 
Ovr friends will please notice that we shall charge 


$2.00 per lb. for bees during this month. The prices | 
for queens, frames of brood, ete., will be as other | 
years. The reason of the great call for bees espec- | 
ially, is that 1 lb. of bees will ‘fit’ any hive, while a | 


frame of brood won't. 


WIRE NAILS REDUCED. 

QUITE a reduction in the price of wire nails, as you 
will see by the last edition of our price list. As those 
we sell are made purposely for us, and of slimmer 
wire than any of those in the market, there are 


more of them ina pound. Please compare our nails | 


and prices, with those found elsewhere. 


SOMETHING NEW IN SMOKERS. 


AN original Clark cold-blast smoker, that blows | 


so easy, and makes such a cloud of smoke I am real- 
ly afraid it will make trouble— among hybrids and 
smoker manufacturers. It lights with a match, and 
the price is 50c., or $4.00 for 19; if wanted by mail, 
25e. extra. A circular with an engraving, sent on 
application. 





THE NEW QUINBY SMOKER. 
In my mention of the new Quinby smoker, I should 
have stated, that, after we have blowed the fire with 


the direct blast until it is burning vigorously, throw- | 


ing out sparks perhaps, by moving the slide and 
making it acold blast, the sparks stop instantly, 


and we have only a blast of cold air, charged with | 


smoke. We can furnish them in any quantity at 
friend Root’s prices. See our price list. 

Our friend L. C. Root has wintered again in his 
cellars, with a loss not to exceed 10 per cent, and of 


these, many died of staryation. He preferred to let | 
them starve rather than to risk the damage which | 
he thinks would result from disturbing them by | 
feeding in the cellar, or attempting to take them out | 


before the usual time, when the soft-maples are in 
bloom. BSD ayy he ares ec 
BEES BY THE POUND WITHOUT WATER. 

WE have tried a few cages provisioned with Vial- 
lon’s candy, without water, for sending pounds of 
bees short distances, say in an adjoining State; and 
up to date of going to press, no complaint hes been 


received. Our friend Gates, of Bartlett, Tenn., bas | 


sent us perhaps 2) packages in the same way; but 


The Cyprians wintered the best of any bees had. The Holy 
Lands did not winter quite as well, but were not in as good con- 
dition in the fall. They will get up earlier in the morning, fly 
| faster and further than any other bee I ever saw. The queens 
| are very prolific, and they built up strong very quickly in the 
| spring. Ihave them in separate apiaries, and will send you 
| laying queens of either race for 59c. extra over the price of our 
usual dollar queens. H. B, HARRINGTON 

May 27th, 1881. . ; 

** JOHN” reports that there isn’t a black nor hybrid 
queen among the whole 145 colonies. lam glad on 
| some accounts, and yet I am sorry; we have had so 
| many orders for such, during the past month, I fear 
| We shall have to disappoint many. We have plenty 
of nice tested queens, and about all orders for dol- 

lar queens singly are filled, but for dollar queens 
with lbs. of bees, we are behind 60 or 70. We have 
got the bees, and the queens are coming from the 
| South daily, but still they don’t come quite fast 
enough. In a week, we may have them stacked up 
80 we Shall not know where to put them. 


MAY 27, JUST FOUR MINUTES OF 2 O'CLOCK P.M. 


| We hold the press, to announce that Mr. Gray has 
| succeeded in making a very fair sheet of fdn. by 
means of the rubber plates, in a wired frame. The 
sheet is perhaps a little heivy, but as the bees will 
work it allinto thin comb it is no loss at all, and we 
shall of course get it thinner as we proceed. The 
metal corners are put on the frame after the sheet is 
made init. The price of the pair of rubber sheets 
alone is $5.00; mounted and hinged, $8.00; and $15.00 
for the whole apparatus for melting and distributing 
| the wax. This is for the L. frame, or any size that 

can be cut out of the L. frame. Small plates for 
| Starters, etc., 5 cts. per sq. inch; the same mounted, 
| a half more. 


QUITE a brisk trade has sprung up in the $4.50 
scales, and as there has been so much inquiry as to 
how a scale of this capacity could be made for such 
asmall sum of money, we submit the engraving and 
description of it below. 





—— : > —— 
———— —S—S 


THE 244-LB. SCALE, FOR ONLY $4.50. 


| Itis of the well-known Chatillon make, has both 
| platform and scoop, as you see, full steel bearings, 


while some of them came with scarcely a dead | and the whole is neatly striped and ornamented. 


bee, others came with all the bees dead, and candy | 
remaining. In very hot dry weather, the bottles of | 
water seem much more necessary. 


WATERBURY WATCHES CHEAPER. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the recent improvements in 
Waterbury watches, we have been enabled to make 
the following reductions in prices, and every watch 
we sell is tested by ourselves before we send it out. 
One watch, $3.50; two, $6.75; three, $9.75; six, $18.00; 
twelve, $34.50. If wanted by mail, send lic. ad- 
ditional for each watch. If you should order one, 


and it does not please, you may return it inside of 30 | 
days, in as good order as you received it,and get your | 


money, you paying all postage. 





CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND QUEENS AND BEES. 
NEIGHBOR H. rushes into the office, just as the last 
form is being made up for the press, and says we 
must say this for him, to save him from answering 
so many postals:— 








Capacity from % oz. up to 244 Ibs. We have never 
had a complaint from any we have sold. 


ae am 


EXTRACTING WAX BY STEAM. 


| From the 34 box-hive colonies, we of course bad a 
considerable amount of old combs to render into 
wax. Well, afew days ago friend D. A. Jones wrote 
about extracting by steam. Perhaps it was more 
than a month ago, but he writes so “awful bad,” 
that I have been almost that time in trying to read 
his letter at odd spells, begging friend J.’s pardon. 
Well, after I got it read, and got the idea, I took a 
very large honey-barrel and suspended in it, from a 
hoop at the top, a basket, made from queen-cage 
wire cloth. This was set right under a steam pipe, 
| and after the steam was let on, all vou had to do was 





| to shovel in the combs. The business was done as 

fast. as you poured them in, and when the contents 
' of the basket was poured out, there seemed to be 
| scarcely a trace of wax left in it. while that in the 
| barrel was about the prettiest yellow wax you ever 
| SaW—SO clean that it was poured directly into our 

dipping-cans,and made into fdn. at once. With any of 
our other arrangements it would have been about a 
day’s work. Friend Jones, here is our thanks, even 
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if you do write sail Now, at the end of the sub- 
ject of * Propolis,’ in the A BC, you will see that 
friend Pritchard almost touches on this very idea, | 
and yet nobody ever thought of it before. Atleast, | 
it didn’t get into the book, any way. 








CIZY MARKETS. 

CLEVELAND, May 23, 1881.—Honey.—As usual, at | 
the beginning of the berry season, honey is entirely 
neglected. The little stock in market is nominally 
held at 16@18c per |b. for _1 and 2 lb sections of | 
white; dark not wanted. Extracted held at 12@14¢, | 
but very slow sale. A.C. KENDEL. | 
| 

| 

| 


St. Lours.—May 23.—Season about over; small 
sales of strained at 8@9!.c. R. C. GREER & Co. 





“Recent ‘Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


| 
FIVE-CENT COUNTER. | 
| 


Postage. | [Pr. of 10, ot 100 
2| Mustard Spoons, best boxwood ....... | 25|2 00 | 
2| Plates, A DO, 6 ins, tin. io... cscces | 24512 00) 
2 | Pie Crimpers, for making and cutting 

WP OE dec oiteak Keke Ceekbveaetesses 25 | 2 00 | 
5 | Candy, a whole bag full of all kinds 
for only 5 MRC Pi ines swe cede ero cwsewes | 45) 4 25 | 





at White Envelopes, 


For ladies, fine paper, medium sizes. 


TEN-CENT COU NTER. 


2 | Balances, pocket letter balance....... 7517 00 
Weighs from 1-2 oz., tol Ib. Nickel plated, pod accurate, 
and very pretty 
3| Butter Knives, real plate, pretty pat. | 80) 7 50 4 
13 | Dippers, stamped, 3 qt., (really 2%).. | 80) 

4! Knives, Kitchen. fine steel............ | 80 
With beautifully finished handle. 


vs 
7 50 
7 50 
5|Knivesand Forks. ...............-- 80 | 7 50) 


An excellent article in either cocoa wood h: we or white 
bone. A knife and fork count two 


5 | Tea Spoons, tinned, a set of 6 for 10e. | 85/8 00) 
D | WENO eu cere aa ha Vakccencecsbes vous 85 | 8 00 
Imitation calf, old Vermont bill holder. 

Pc ie eee | 85/8 00) 


Fine soft leather, nickel ornamented. 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


4 speed te s Compasses, 4 in......... 25 | 12 00 

Fine polished steel. 

1 | Rents RO eo 5 iio. Wns tls wd we've 1 20 | 10 00 

Poresiainy or opaque glass, 6in. These are ald only really 
durable, and always neat and clean shades. The brass ring to 
support them on the lamp cost. the same as the shade 

10 | SHS WOR Ail PROG ok Soc nw vce dcuoecks {1 20] 11 ” 

Ane w, and very valuable utensil, nearly a foot in diameter 
and without seam or joint. 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
10 | Coffee Boilers, 4 qt.. ..............4. 200) 18 09 
| Lamp Shades, Porcelain............. 1 80 16 00 
Same as on loc counter only 7in. Brass ring to support them 
same price. 
1S ERTS ion bs bo 0 00:hee Rind cd cd we cee |2 25 | 21 00 
For waxing hone *y barrelss, putting in starch, ete . ete 
| Robinson Crusoe, Complete.. . 11 75 {16 00 
Illustrated by many pictures, 240 pages, ‘fine print. 


_ Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
| Balance, with Tin Dish.............. | 2 75 | 23 00 | 


ais ended by "3 chains; 24 Ibs. Chatillon’s make. 


Bie GMM ss fit tiie ee ee i 13 00 28 00 


A most handy tool for opening boxes. 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


COG CAMO os rah haha lane | 4 00 | 35 00 
Galvanized wire; 100 feet long. 
Spades, steel, full size; well made.. | 4 50 | 43 00 


A. i. ROOT, Medina, pe 


MAKE BEES PAY! 


By getting the best Italian stock tested for ** biz.” 
Good prolific queens from 65 cts. up. USE MOLDED 
FDN. It pays big, 40 cts. for common, 59 cts. for 
thin. Improved * L.’’ fdn. mold. $3.75, other sizes to 
order. Metallic mold. L. size, $7.50, ready soon. See 
Oliver Foster’s free circular. OLIVER FOSTER. 





| well used. 
| 6d New London, Huron Co., Ohio. 





Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 6tfd 


Colerain, Mass., | April 11, 1881. 


| Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington,— 


DEAR S1r:—I concluded to use the Large Smoker 
instead of sending it away. Itis the smoker, Idon’t 
wan't any better; shall throw all others away. 

Respectfully, E. A. THOMAS. 


Tt ORIGINAL Direct DRart' 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878; May, 
1879; Re-issued July 9, 1878. 

If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey-Knife, 
you are sure of the best and 
cheapest. The largest bee- 
keepers use them exclusive- 
ly. Twenty thousand in use; 
not one ever returned, or 
letter of complaint receiv- 
ed. Our original patent 
Smokers and Honey-Knives 
were the only ones on exhi- 
bition at the last National 
Bee- Keepers’ Convention. 
Bingham Smokers, all but 
the Small, have fire and cin- 
der proof bellows. The large 
and extra Standard Smo- 
kers have extra wide shields 
to prevent burnt fingers. 
4 These are the only real im- 
o} provements made in bee- 
smokers since the Direct- 





| Draft invention. Bingham is the inventor and only 
| legal maker of them. 


| Bingham & Hetherington Honey -Knife, 2 in., - af 00 


Large Bingham Smoker, 2% in., - 1 50 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 inches, - 125 
| Plain Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 * - 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 1 a bf - Td 


If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
| Send card for testimonials. To sell again, apply for 
dozen or half-dozen rates. Address 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


5tfd Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 
Single Queen, Tested, - - ” $1 50 
Untested, Laying, - - - - - - 80 
Warranted, - . - - - - - 1 00 
Three-Frame Nuclei, - - - - - ee 


All Queens from imported mothers. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. All that favor me with orders shall be 
DAN WHITE, 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 


| dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 


of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

‘A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Farm for Sale. 


A farm of 80 acres, pleasantly situated, good build- 
ings, and well im roved. Only 244 miles from the 
Village of South Haven, and situated in the heart of 
the “Michigan Fruit Belt.’’ Unquestionably the 
best and most profitable point for fruit culture in 
America. A full crop of peaches this season. 
Churches, schools, and excellent society. Climate 
healthful and pleasant. Mild winters, and coolsum- 
mers. Located on the east shore of Lake Michigan. 
For terms and particulars, address 

H. A. BURCH & CO., 
South Haven, “Van Buren Co. w "Mich. 


prea and Albino Queens. Untested Queens, 
bred from Imported and Home-bred mothers, 
$1.00; per doz., $10.00 this month. Albino queens, 
untested, $1.00 each. .M.C. R, 

6d Lewistown, Frederick.Co., Md. 
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READ WHAT THEY SAY! 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of you; they are lively. 
J. R. M. ALLEN. 
Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens purchased of you last 
season, only one proved impurely fertilized. They 
have wintered finely, while three-fourths of the 
bees in this section are dead. L. DENSMORE. 

Livonia Station, N. Y.. April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 


and that will pile up the box honey, give us a trial 
order. Can furnish 


DOLLAR QUEENS, 
WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS, and 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 


Bees by the Pound, 
NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 
Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 


same. 
OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 


of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


6tfd South Haven, Mich. 











5 5 One- Cent STAMPS 


Will pay for our exhaustive pomenn on raising, 
handling, and marketing extracted honey. 
Colonies with imported Italian Queens of our own 
importation, guaranteed pure and genuine. 
Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma at 
the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Convention held in February. 
The following letter will show its superiority: 
Medina, Ohio, April 4, 1831. 
To Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, I.: 
Please send me 10 or 15 sheets of your very nicest | 
Dunham Foundation, 8%xl7%. As I want them to 
get rubber casts from, | want them nice and true, 
and nicely packed; don’t care what the expense is. 
Isend to you because you have sent .% the best | 
specimens. - Root. 
SMOKERS, KNIVES, EXTRAC wore ETC. 
Price List with 3 samples of foundation, free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
_ _, Mamilton, Hancock Cow mm. 


Hill Side Apiary, 


SUMMMIT, 


Queens, Bees by the pound, 5 ee or +e colo- | 
nies, Hives, Extractors, Smokers. &c.. &c. Send for | 
circular. Ww. B. COGGESHALL, SuPT., | 
6 Hill Side Apiary, eyeorect Union Co., N. J. | 

| 


For Sale Cheap 


A few fine Colonies of Italian Bees in Langstroth 
hives. ae well made, and painted. Address at 
once, W. G. SMITH, 213 N. Second 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 











| 6-8d 





(QUEENS! [rainy Queens! 








Bred from selected queens of my own importing. 
Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed. 

Warranted! If any queen ordered of me proves 
hybrid, I will, when notified, send anotber, free (but 
in such cases unwarranted, just begun to lay). 
Queens in June, $1.15; after July Ist, $1.00 each. 


| Discounts—on an order for 10 queens, one extra will 


be given; for 25, three extra, Write for discounts 
on larger orders. Tested queens, double above 
prices. CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 
orang Portage Co., Gua 
Money Order Office, Rav enna, O 


J 7 CHOICE QUEENS 


FOR 1881! 


9 Dollar Queens............. 
“ Tested ee eh eae Meee 2 

I guarantee satisfaction every 
time, or money refunded. No 
blacks in my neighborhood. All 
queens raised from A. I. Koot’s 
imported stock. Send for cir- 
cular. HOWARD NICHOLAS, 
4-9d Etters, York Co., Pa. 


1881. 


Send for our new Circular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, 2 Aor We P= abet satis- 
faction. D. McLEAN & SON, 

2 mid Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


Bees by the Pound! 


H. V. Train, Mauston, Wis., will sell bees and 
queens during June and July. Please correspond 
by card for terms and price. 6d 








- INFORMATION WANTED. 


Any one knowing the address of Dr. Steven I. 
Young, M. D., late surgeon in the 79th Reg. Ill. Vol. 
Inf., and sending it to the undersigned, will place 
him under many obligations. 

Rev. R. G. THOMPSON, 
6d Kingsville, Johnston Co., - 
(Late Chaplain 64th Regt. O. V. Vv. L) 


ITALIAN QUEENS, NUCLEUS ae 


I can furnish Bees and queens cheap. Send for 
special rates. Comb Foundation and every thing 
pertaining to the Apiary. A. D. BENHAM, 


6ifd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 





Full Colonies, vice ran. se 


I am prepared to fill orders for bees by the pound, 


| nuclei (¢ and 3 frame), full colonies of pure Italians. 


Also Cyprian Queens (Dadant’s importation), and 


| Italian Queens at A. I. Root’s prices. 


Given Fdn. a Specialty. Try it once, and see if 
you do not pronounce it the best you ever used. 
2. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Box 819, 


Rose Hill Apiary, St. Clair Co., Tl. 





We are prepared to furnish Queens in April, May, 
and June. For tested Queens, $2.50; afterward, 


| €2.00; untested, $1.00. Queens reared in full colo- 


nies from imported mother. In addition to our im- 
ported Queens, we have some fine Queens in our 
apars, from some of the leading breeders of the 
U. We not only select our imported Queens to 
rear Queens from, but we select the best imported 
| and the best home-bred Queens we have to rear 
drones from. We allow no colonies to have drones, 
except such as are from the choicest of our Queens, 
Satisfaction and safe arrival of all name guaran- 
teed. No circular. HALL & JOH 

3-6ingd Kirby's Creek, Jackson aa. Ala. 
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REET, ins nba teekecknsecaal 349 | Packing with Forest leaves .346 


Blac ery for Wintering. . 350 
bees, less than 1 Ib. July 4th hz 
319 
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Banner Apiary y ueen, oy laying... ce 
‘andy for Cag a Ramble No5.... 327 
alitornia Letters.... 334, 338 Robbed Bees going W ‘ith 
alifornia Shipping © ans...343|  Robbers................4 335, 348 

Runaway Swarms...........344 
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; | Raising bees in House. 

5 | Rapid Inecrease........ 
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Feeder, Large’s............04 345 ' With Biggest Crowd........: wg 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
six weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1. 
per doz., and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
(imported), @ $1.50 per ~ in new baskets. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Cc. W. CANFIELD, 
sufd Athens, Bradford Cow, Pa. 

TALIAN AND CYPRIAN Qu EENS, bred 

from imported 6 eR Write for prices to 


BISHOP, 
6-7d Chenango Bridge, Broome CO. N. Y. 


‘ 
{ 

Cc 

‘ 

Corn Oysters. 
Covering with Hi Ly. SeeGa 
Candy Feeding in Spring. 
Chaff Hives. . 
( net Packing 
Call for Bees 
Colorado .... 

















italian (tested) Queens from Root's very best. 


Imported or home-bred Queens, $2.00; penn (un- 
tested) Queens, Laying, $1.00; Bees, $1.00 per lb.; 
(L.) frame Nucleus (no queen) $1.50; 3 (L.) Pad a 
Nucleus (no queen), $2.00; 1 colony of Italian Bees 
(no queen) in 10 (L.) frame hives, $7.00. Add price of 
queen to price of bees, colony, and nucleus. Dis- 
count on larger orders. OTTO KLEINOW, 
6tfd eee Fort efpteceie: Detroit, M ich. 







Cents. 












188] HIVES FREE! 188] 


Where two or more nuclei are ordered at my June 
prices, I will furnish them in full-sized Koop hive, 
free of charge. Queens all from dark imported 
queen, or light. A few good breeders at $4.50 per 
one-comb nucleus. Lam ready; send your order to 

F. E. TOWNSEND, 
id Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 


- THE BEST OFFER YET! 


I have a quantity of Simplicity and other frame 
hives filled with comb and honey. I will put in 1 Ib. 
of bees, l warranted queen, 1 frame of brood, and 
ship them at $5.00 each. Warranted queens ‘from 
my superior strain of Italians, safe arrival guaran- 
teed, $1.00; no guarantee, 80c. Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $1.00 a doz. Address, 

jd - BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co., Mie . 


ireni READER! Do you want to buy queens? 
IN. If so, give me atrial order. I am confident I 
can please you. FINE WARRANTED ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS a specialty. Prices: single queen, 
$1.00; per 4 doz., $5.50. Send for circular. 
J. P. MOORE, 
jd Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


1881. 


Send for our new Cireular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. We guarantee sitis- 


faction. 8. D. McLEAN & SON, 
2-7 Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


LIVE BEES IN MICHIGAN! 


Italian Queens, Bees, and Supplies; also Dollar 
Queens the rest of the season. Descriptive price 
list free. Address O. H. TOWNSEND, 
6tf fd Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 


HILL SIDE APIARY, 
ITALIAN & CYPRIAN QUEENS! 


Untested queens, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; Selected, 
$3.00; Pound of Bees, Italian, $1.00; 2 Langstrotb- 
trame nuclei, $2.00; 3 Langstroth-frame nuclei, 
$5.00. For prices of Novice Extractors, Veils, Smo- 
kers, Hives, a, ee address 

- B. COGGESHALL, Supv. 
7 Hill side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR, 
5ttd Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BEES FOR JULY! 
Blacks, ¥% Ib., 50 cts.; 1 1b. or more, per Ib., 75 ets. ; 
Italians, double price. Nuclei, 2-frame, no queen, 

25; 3-frame, $1.50. Italian nucleus, $2.00. Black 
or “hybr id queens, 50 cts. each. Fdn. starters, per 
100, 50 cts. For further particulars, address 

S. P. CULLEY, 
jd Warrensburgh, Johnson Co., Mo. 


WILL furnish bees during July, Aug., and Sept., 
at one dollar per pound. Also queens at A. 
Root’s last year’s prices. H. L. GRIFFITH, 
7 Sumner, Lawrence Co., IIL. 


HANDFORGED RAZUR STEEL NINE FUR GD CUNT 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. MONROE ST., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Hand-Forged Razor Steel Knife 
for 50 cents. Maher & Grosh, 34 
N. Monroe St., Toledo, O., will mail 
Knife like cut, post-paid, for 50c. 
Extra heavy 2 2-blade for rough 
usage, 75c. Our Best 2-blade, oil 
temper and tested, $1. Pruner, oil 
temper, $1. Pruning Shears, $1. 
All goods exchanged free if soft 
or flawy. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
_ 2 of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1. 00 ‘Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firet time with- 
out er woe We each ee or ®, 00 iets _ 


T hose whose names appear below agree to stucebie 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably | 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and | 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be | 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 | 

-Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 | 

*S. F. ‘Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 


*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen. Co. N.Y. 1-10 | 


*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. jtfd 
J.S8. Tadlock, Kingsbury, Guad. Co., Texas, 3-7 
*W. H. Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton Co., Ga. itfd 


*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 4-9 
*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 4-8 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 4-9 
*Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4-9 | 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co. -» Pa. 5-10 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 5tfd 
*V. W. Keeney , Shirland, Win. Co., I. 6-9 
*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 6-11 
*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. De 
*L. E. Welch, Linden, Gen. Co., Mich. Mtfa 
Geo. W. Baker, Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 

S. P. Roddy, Mechanistown, Fred. Co., Md. 7-8 


*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 7 

*G. W. Williamson, Willow Island, renee 
—W. Va 

C. Kendig, Naperville, Dupage Co., III. 

*F. A. Salisbury. Geddes. Onon. Co., N. Y. itfe 


1-2 


= 


L. W. Vankirk, Box 178, Washington, Wash. Co. Pa. | 





Hive Manufacturers. “ 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 


named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Sid. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 2-7 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. ae 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 
J. ¥F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co. Ga. 4-3 
M.S. West, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 2-7 


~ Foundation Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the | 
prices given, as described in our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Pasmseue Nelson, Wyandott, EMBO Oo., Kans, 4-9 


Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 
— by the lb., and at the prices given in our circu- | 
ar. 
I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
&. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
W.R. Whitman, New Market, Madison Co., Ala. | 
Chas, Kingsley, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
C. D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Cherokee Co., Kans. | 
H. B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 
W. St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., Ills. 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
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| my own importation. 


| Teste 
for common; 50 cts. for thin. Improved fdn. oy 


Root’s rubber, $8.00. 
free circular. 


JuLy 





O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston. Ionia Co., Mich. 
G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 

W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., S. C. 
J. G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 

T. P. Andrews, Farina, Fay. Co., Ill. 

Allan D. Laughlin, Courtlana, Law. Co., Ala. 

E. J. Atchley, Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas. 

D. McKenzie, Carroliton P. O., N. O., La. 

H. L. Griffith, Sumner, Law. Co., Ill. 

J. H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N, Y. 

W. A. Pirtle, Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark. 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Il. 

J. K. Mayo, Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 

J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Or Ga. 

B. Chase, Earlville, Madison Co., N. 

8. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Pepa. Co. ., Md. 

W. J. Elise m, Statesburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 

Rh. A. Paschal, Geneva, Talbot Co., Ga. 

Hall & Johnson, Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 
A. Osbun, Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 

H. D. Heath, Sherman, Grayson Co., Texas. 

F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. » Fi 

N.B. McKee, careof D. & D. Inst., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. B. R. Sherr ick, Mt. Zion, Macon Co. ey Ul. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


', BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Italian Queens and Bees, all bred from mothers of 
Dollar queens, $1.00. Tested 
queens, $2.50; 4-frame Nucleus, $5.00. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my illustra- 


ted catalogue. 
PAUL L. VIALUON, 
6tfd me ou eaiwvein Iberville Par., La. 


LOOK at our Prices for July’ 


Don’t send any more orders for bees by the pound, 
Because we must sell Bees, Brood Combs, and all. 
Our business, but especially our neighbors, won't 
allow us to keep bees in large numbers. 


One 8-Frame Colony, in Simplicity hiv e, - $500 
One 4-Frame Nucleus, - - - 300 
One 2-Frame Nucleus, - - - - a 2 00 


All to be well filled with bees, brood, and honey. 
Add price of queen to the above. 


1 Tested Queen, - . - - - - $2 00 
1 Untested Queen, - - - - - - 1 Ww 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


FISCHER & STEHLE, 
Marietta, hemesesen te Co., Ohio. 


An Italian Queen 
FOR [5 CENTS. 


We guarantee to every one who sends a dollar for 
the American Bee-Keeper, to send a pure untested 


| Italian quest for 15 cents more 


| 4-7d E. M. HARRISON, Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


A RARE CHANCE 
to buy a three-horse power engine, with or without 
machinery, for the wac-neoges aR ie business. 
Write for pornos, UNDER 
7d Williamson, Ww Wayne Co., eh Y 
200 4. ‘ft., 20 ‘Ibs., Vandervor ort fan. for $10.00. 

rders filled immediately. 
G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming. Wy. Co.,N.' Co., N.Y. 


MAKE BEES PAY 


By getting the best Italian stock tested for ‘* biz.” 
| Good Fira queens 75 cts. each; $7.80 per dozen; 
1.50. USE MOLDED FDN. ‘It pays big, 40 cts. 





“TL.” size, Plaster, $3.75; Metallic (ready soon) $7.50 
Outfit for same, $5.00. See 

OLIVER. FOSTER, 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
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CYPRIAN, HOLY- 
LAND, HUNGARIAN, 


‘ano, wumeancan: (IG6IS 8 BOGS! 


I have had 20 years’ experience in the queen-rear- 
ing business. All my queens are raised in full colo- 
nies, on a new principle, and we send out no in-and- 
in-bred queens. We combine beauty, purity, indus- 
try, and docility. I consider the Hungarian bees, 
crossed by the Cyprian or Italian, the best race in 
the world. They are very hardy, gentle, and indus- 
trious. Queens very prolific and large; they are 
sure to winter on summer stands. I did not lose one 
of these stocks last winter-—-all came out strong. 
Try them. All queens warranted pure. Safe arri- 
val by mail guaranteed. Warranted queens, $1.00; 
choice selected, $1.50; tested, $2.00. Send for 20th 
annual circular. Remit by registered letter, check, 
or money orders On Salem, Mass. 
étfd HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 





Gene for my circular and price list of Italian 
Colonies, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 
itfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


‘TALIAN QUEENS! Iam prepared to furnish 
pure queens at a low price. Untested, in May, 
#1.00; June, 90c; after, 80c. Send for circular. 
ot CHARLES D. DUVALL, 
4- 


J. M. BROOKS & BROS’. 
AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 
- BARTH.CO., - 


y CHOICE QUEENS 


FOR 1881! 


Bollar Queens............. 
Tested nh dE Rt) aero 2 

I guarantee satisfaction every 
time, or money refunded. No 
blacks in my neighborhood. All 
queens raised from A. I. Reot’s 
imported stock. Send for cir- 
cular, HOWARD NICHOLAS, 
4-9d Etters, York Co., Pa. 


4-9 
COLUMBUS, 


INDIANA. 





“wa 





a 
Full Colonies, sire, ri. ac 
Nuclei, Fdn., &c. 
IT am prepared to fill orders for bees by the pound, 
nuclei (2 and 3 frame), full colonies of pure Italians. 
Also Cyprian Queens (Dadant’s importation), and 
Italian Queens at A. I. Root’s prices. 
Given Fdn. a Specialty. Try it once, and see if 
you do got pronounce it the best you ever used. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Box 819, 


6S ee Rose Hill Apiary, é St. Clair Co., Ill. 2 
ISS] ITALIAN QUEENS! — 1881 
Tested Queens........ $1 50 





Warranted Queens.. 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 
As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold last year were pure, I 
will warrant them this year. 
J.T. W1Lson, Mortonsville, 
2-Td Woodford Co., Ky. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Barly Ttalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
Specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new circular. Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


a 





KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








A BC received. Iam studying diligently, and am 
delighted with it. Lem. Faw. 
Plantersville, Grimes Co., Texas, May 17, 1881. 


The sections to hand. Although not quite what J 
expected to get (dovetailed), yet a great deal nicer. 
They are the nicest sections [ ever saw or used. 

Burton City, O., June 22, ’8L. J. Rupy ROeBUCcK. 


Those hives, ete., came all right, and every thing 
about them is so exact and nicely fitted that it is 
nothing but fun to put them together. 

A. A. BRADFORD. 

E. Jaffrey, N. H., May 24, 1881. 


The mincer you sent me is received O.K. I am 
now making “hash” of jerked buffalo. Many 
thanks. Please forward a“ family”’ egg-beater for 
the inclosed. SUMNER A. KNIGHT. 

San Diego, Tex., March 13, 1881. 








Goods came all O. K., just as ordered. Thanks 
for promptness and dispatch. Itcertainly is a great 
pleasure to do business with a man who is prompt 
and correct. W. C. NEIL. 

Strattanville, Clarion Co., Pa., June 18, 1881. 


THE 16-IN. GEM PLANER, $75.00. 
Planer received and running, giving tip top satis- 
faction. Eppy Bros, 
Elsie, Mich., June 20, 1881. 
[As there is some doubt sometimes about a planer 
for such a small amount of money, we have given 
the above.] 


My last bill came to hand O. K. Thanks! I never 
flatter, but I am strongly tempted to compliment 
your style of * biz,’’ square deal. You'll hear from 
Ine again perhaps before long. C. WATERHOUSE. 

St. Martinsville, La., June 7, 1881. 


(That is more than I deserve, friend W.; but I will 
iry hard to come up to it.] 


T have not written you since I received your book. 
With the a of it 1 wintered all of my bees, and 
they did well. The book you sent me [ wouldn't 
part with for three times its cost. L.H. RANDALL. 

Adams, Mass., June 8, 1881. 

{And so, friend R., it would seem that I helped 
ar to save their bees, evenif I did not save my 
own. 





The hives, ete., arrived in good order in four 
weeks from the time I sent the order, which, con- 
sidering season and distance, 1 do not think very 
bad. Freight charges very reasonable—only $1.15 on 
110 lbs. I was surprised at getting so large a bottle 
of good sewing-machine oil for 5c, just what we pay 
15 or 20 for. BURDETTE HASSETT. 

Bonair, Howard Co., Ia., May 31, 1881. 


The queen arrived, I believe, about the second 
Saturday after I ordered, all right; also $1.25 from 
you. Many thanks for your kindness, getting her 
to me from some one else if you could not furnish 
her. C. W. MCINTYRE. 
Silver Creek, N. Y., May 16, 1881. 

[Why, this is refreshing, friend M. We almost 
always get a big scolding when we have to send 
orders elsewhere to be filled.] 


My bees are on a big **boom,” storing honey from 
alsike clover. One colony (queen bought of you, 
and introduced last Oct.), has stored nearly 100 Ibs., 
and are at work as if they were not half through 
yet. Lopened the hive to-day and gave them the 2d 
story instead of the 4 story case, and I don’t think 
they even stopped work. [ would not take $20.00 for 
that queen. F. W. WILDER. 

Forsyth, Ga., May 14, 1881. 


The bees are here all in good order. Please ac- 
cept thanks. 1am well pleased, and have the first 
bees of the kind here that I know of. I received the 
bees on Monday, the 6th, and they are at work all 
right. I found only 9 dead bees in the box. Your 
way of packing is nice, and your goods are very 
good, They are far ahead of any thing that ever 
was here in the bee business. T. C, KERR, 

South Salem, Ohio, June 8, 1881. 
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I can handle my bees very well, but they are 
bound to stay in the wrong place, and won't drive 
worth a cent; please send a smoker by mail, and 
oblige. H. F. FLANDERS, P. M. 

Nashua, Putnam Co., Fla., May 16, 1881. 

{I guess that is the way with all of us, friend F. 
“They are bound to stay in the wrong (?) place.’’] 


The goods arrived to-day in good condition. The 
only wonder is with me, how you can sell so nice 
goods so cheap. The smokers are neatly made, and 
all the 5-cent articles are worth twice the money, es- 
pecially the dictionary at lic. It is cheap at 30c. 
guess | will have to start a little novelty store. and 
order a cart load from your counter store. Bees 
are doing splendidly. Am increasing very nicely. 

Winchester, Ind., June, 1881. J. H. THORNBURG. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

The basswood is in full blast here, and we are full 
of business now. The two small ad’s you inserted in 
GLEANINGS for me brought me more than I could 
attend to. I have refused orders for 100 lbs. of bees, 
or more, already; and advertisements I put in 
GLEANINGS Over one year ago I have not heard the 
last of yet. When will the end be? 

A. W. CHENEY. 

Kanawha Falls., W. Va., June 18, 1881. 


The A B C came the 2ist, nicely packed with its 
neat guard, for protection in the mail-bag. Having 
inspected its outside, and pored several hours over 
its contents on various points of present interest, I 
must express my great satisfaction at every thing in 
itand aboutit. Iltis thorough; I suppose [I might 
say it is like its source—radical. I like your plan of 
incorporating new matter in new editions, and have 
been interested in Mr. Doolittle’s notes. 

New Castle, Pa., June 22, 1881. R. A. BROWNE. 


HOW IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN GLEANINGS. 

I am needing queens and bees now more than any 
thing else. Il received such a number of orders a 
few days since for nuclei, queens, and bees, it made 
my head dizzy for a few moments—am now consid- 
erably behind, and if [have a surplus of queens and 
bees, will most assuredly advertise in GLEANINGS, as 
Iam satisfied it has been an advantage to me. 

W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., June 18, 1881. 


The bees arrived on Thursday all O. K. The ex- 
press charges were liberal. Our way of hiving them 
was to open the wire cloth on one side and set them 
in the upper story, and lift the frames out and put 
them in place, and then shake the remaining bees in 
front of the hive. They formed a line very soon. I 
examined the queens to-day, and they were both 
laying. The bees are working on the foundation 
fimely. I think those chaff hives can’t be beat. The 
smoker works finely. Your mode of packing is ex- 
cellent. J.R. TYGARD. 

Pittsburg, Pa., June 4, 1881. 


The “horse book’’ to hand at last safely; also 
your pestal card, telling me I could send you 138c. 
for the book, as my former remittance of 25c was 
probably lost in the mails, etc. Do you think I could 
have the assurance to send you only 13c for the 
book when the loss of the money you had nothing to 
do with? Not much! can J do such business? and I 
would, in a friendly way, advise you to no longer 
keep up that system of losing hal/, where the sender 
of money says he has sent you only such and such 
anamount. Doyou not see, my friend, that it might 
tempt some of us? Who knows but the temptation 
may be the first step to crime? Business! business! 
business! old friend. I am truly your well-wisher. 

Wilmington, N. C., March 5,’81. R.C. TAYLOR. 


Ido not want GLEANINGS stopped. I have had 
four times my money’s worth already, and I will try 
to keep you in “shinplasters’’ along. They seem to 
be very scarce — hardly any in circulation. I am on- 
ly amazed at your wonderful management of bees. 
‘Truly, all created kind seems to be subject to man. 
I have saved 3 swarms out of my 15, and my neigh- 
bor has saved 1 out of his 20, I can not fully under- 
stand all your management. A. LEGGETT. 

Schodack Larding, Rens Co., N. Y. 

(Thanks, my good friend; but to tell the truth, I 
do not understand “‘my wonderful management” 
either, especially the part that came in last winter. 
I presume there is a chance for us both to live and 
learn yet. Eh?] 





THE PROFANITY CARDS. 


You must be a queer man. I think to print Mr. A. 
T. M.’s cards is enough for you to do instead of fur- 
nishing them free. Inclosed you will find two 
stamps to pay postage on a few of those cards. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Burrsville, Caroline Co., Md., June 9, 1881. 


[Why. I just like the fun, friend W. George (our 
job printer) has printed one big lot, and they are sold 
(yes, sold, even if we do have totrust the Lord for the 
pay and postage), and he is new at work on a larger 
and nicer lot. 1Ifeelas much pleased to see them 
go, as I do to see the well out in front patronized. 
By the way, we have had plenty of water all the 
time, though many other wells have gone dry. One 
Pump was worn out, but we now have a much bet- 
ter one. Don’t be backward in calling for the cards, 
if you think you can use them; and, good friends, 
shall we not have lots more pumps over our broad 
land? Can we not at least use this kind of induce- 
ment to keep our boys from drinking and swearing ?] 





KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 

PLEASE, friends, let me once more beg of you not 
to send back goods until you have first written. A 
package of tin bars was sent one of you, with other 
goods; but the clerk, in making the bill in a hurry 
(as we often have to do at this season), charged $1.25 
for them isstead of 25c, the proper price. Well, our 
customer sent them right back by express, saying we 
should give him credit for them unless we could put 
them in at the advertised price; if we could do so, 
send them back again. Very likely he was a little 
angry; but why in the world could he not have ta- 
ken a postal, and quietly written,— 

*“ Brother Root, you advertised those tin bars at 
half acent apiece, and have charged me twoanda 
half cents each. Shall { send them back, or will you 
stick to your price list? They are subject to your 
order.”’ 

We should probably have replied,— 

‘Half a cent apiece, friend , of course. We 
really beg pardon for making you so much trouble, 
and hasten to correct the blunder. Did it not occur 
to you we could not mean to charge such a price for 
alittle strip of folded tin? We are very sorry you 
did not go right along and use them, knowing we 
would make it right.”’ 

Why should we hold each other off at arm's length 
all the time? Most of you know me by this time, 
and you know I am ready to bear losses from the 
consequences of misunderstandings, even when I 
am not to blame; but it is one of my hardest trials 
to keep from saying ‘“‘won’t’’ to those who make 
such precipitate haste in sending things back by ex- 
press before they have told what the trouble is. 








Tae Mr. Woodward, mentioned in Humbugs and 
Swindles, page 81, Feb. No., has been found, and 
through the influence of good, earnest friends, has 
paid up the whole indebtedness, principal and inter- 
est, and stands on his feetatrue managain. May 
the Lord be praised for so much. 


MULTUM IN PARVO.—No. of subscribers to-day, 
June 29, 4184. Many whose time expired with June 
have not renewed.——Orders for queens are all filled 
at this date, and orders for bees with queens, up to 
within ten days; orders for hives and supplies of 
every kind, up to within four or five days, and are 
constantly kept so.—For new counter goods, send 
for our July price list. We have now a printed list 
of over 50,000 of our customers in all parts of the 
world, to whom a price list is sent once a year. If 
you are not in it, drop us a postal, and you will be; 
and if you want a late price list before the year 
comes around, drop us a postal any time. This list 
has cost me over a thousand dollars, and it costs 
$500.00 for postage alone every time we mai) them. 








HOLY-LAND & CYPRIAN QUEENS! 
Raised in separate apiaries 5 miles apart. Untest- 
ed Queens of either race this month, $1.50. 
H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, O. 





